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CHAPTER IV. 
THE DELAYED WILL. 


“0 SHLEY for ever!” ‘Storm for ever!” Now Scarlet-and- 
purple! Now Yellow! Who wins? Who loses? Banners 
floating, streamers flying, drums beating, trumpets blowing! Oh, the 
confusion, the excitement, the noise and worry of a_ contested 
election ! 
k~ The green balcony in front of the “ Ashley Arms” was crowded 
with gentlemen. The rosettes of scarlet-and-purple ribbons displayed 
by some of them were sufficient to denote that they belonged to the 
Ashley party. Standing bare-headed in its centre, and leaning over 
the rail, as if about to address the mob, was the candidate in the 
Ashley interest. He was a tall, pleasant-looking man, somewhere 
about thirty, with light curling hair and a keen grey eye. It was 
Arthur Ashley, but his face was thinner than it used to be and his 
frame less robust. The county returned two members. The one, 
Colonel Paget, had been its representative many years, and was 
always sure of his return, and Sir Henry Ashley had now brought his 
nephew forward as the other. Very little canvassing had taken place : 
it was thought unnecessary, for a contest was not contemplated : 
when, a few days before that fixed for the election, a third man was 
announced. Who was it? No one could tell at first: but to the 
astonishment of the public and indignation of Sir Harry, it turned 
out to be Richard Storm, an attorney in extensive practice at Stopton, 
a neighbouring town. Then began all the bustle, the ill-feeling of a 
contested election. Mr. Storm was a popular man in his vocation, of 
ready speech and vulgar wit, but that took with the multitude: and 
he was certainly a bold man, for he had appeared in the village of 
Ashley, to court the Ashley votes, which anyone else might have 
supposed to be as safe as Sir Henry’s own. Sir Harry consequently 
was in a towering passion, and wrote an exaggerated account of the 
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proceedings to his wife, who was then sojourning in London on her 
return from Paris, fully expecting her to share in his indignation. 

A wide yellow banner, “Storm and the People for ever!” was 
streaming from the beer-shop, opposite the only inn in the place, which 
was the “Ashley Arms,” haughtily inaccessible to anything yellow. 
This beer-shop had a flat roof, ascendable by a ladder and a trap- 
door. It was not an inconvenient standing spot, and, for want of a 
better, the yellows made the roof their headquarters, where Mr. Storm 
harangued the Ashleyites. At the present moment the roof was 
deserted, for the yellow band and the banners and the committee, 
and what recruits they had been able to enlist, were on a parading 
tour through the village. When they came in front of the “ Ashley 
Arms,” Mr. Ashley had begun his speech: hisses, groans and drums 
instantly struck up, to drown it, but Mr. Storm waved his hand and 
commanded silence. 

“My friends and followers,” he said, “let us not forget courtesy. 
Our rival in the Scarlet-and-purple interest is speaking. Well, let him 
speak : why should we interrupt him? Keep silence. Who’s afraid?” 

Arthur Ashley, with a half-smile, inclined his head to Mr. Storm, 
and continued his address : 

“TIT need not remind you that I am one of yourselves. I have 
grown up amongst you, and your interests are identical with mine. 
If there is one spot on this earth that is dear to me, it is Ashley: if 
there is one place I would, above all others, see prosperous and 
happy, it is Ashley: if there is a body of men I would serve at the 
sacrifice of time, health and spirits, it is you, my friends, who have 
been born and bred at Ashley. I need not say that I will support 
those measures calculated to conduce to your prosperity, or that I will 
strenuously oppose all such as would tell unfavourably upon you and 
upon your soil, because it would be impossible for me to do otherwise, 
for I repeat that I am one of yourselves, and in promoting your 
honour and welfare, I promote that of my own family. You have ever 
found Sir Henry Ashley a liberal landlord ; you found Sir Arthur such ; 
you ” 

At this moment a carriage-and-four came thundering up the hill— 
for the village of Ashley was not built on level ground—the postboys 
wearing yellow rosettes as large as their hats. It scared the crowd, 
whether scarlets or yellows, right and left, and drew sharply up, 
underneath the balcony. 

“Who in the name of wonder is this?” exclaimed Sir Harry 
Ashley, as he stood at his nephew’s elbow. “A _ well-appointed 
carriage, gentlemen,” he whispered. ‘ Where can our friend of the 
law have picked up so influential a supporter ? ” 

“ Why—egad, Sir Harry! it is your own carriage!” responded 
Squire Prout. ‘ What the dickens does it mean?” 

‘My carriage!” loftily uttered the offended baronet. “I think 
you mistake, squire.” 
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“Tt bears your arms, at any rate.” 

Sir Harry Ashley put on his glasses. To his amazement, to his 
horror, almost to his dread, the carriage did bear his arms. But this 
compound of feelings was as nothing to the dismay which over- 
powered him, when Lady Ashley, 4s wife, put her hand out of the 
carriage window, and her head after it, and swung about a yellow 
rosette, larger than any there. 

‘My dear,” he roared out in his sonorous voice, though perhaps, 
had he betrayed his genuine feelings, he would have addressed her 
by a less endearing title—‘‘ My dear, you are labouring under a con- 
founded misapprehension. Our colours are scarlet and purple. 
Postboys, throw those yellow drabs to the ground.” 

“ Postboys,” retorted Lady Ashley, “keep the bows where they 
are.” Though exceedingly dark, as one born in a warmer clime, she 
was a very handsome woman, nearly thirty years younger than Sir 
Harry, and she looked forth on the crowd with a determined coun- 
tenance and daring lip. 

“People,” she began—no fear that she, in her haughty exclusive- 
ness, would ever address inferiors as “ friends ”—‘“ people, I am the 
wife of your chief, and I forbid you to record your votes for Aim.” 

She pointed, as she spoke, to Arthur Ashley. Sir Harry stood 
speechless with consternation. 

“You know,” she went on, “ that Sir Harry had a son born to him, 
the heir to Ashley. You know that son was drowned. You were 
told it was an accident ; that the child fell into the stream ; but I, his 
mother, tell you it was no accident: that wicked man pushed him in, 
for he stood between him and Ashley. Will you permit such a man 
to be your representative ?” 

A conflicting sound rose from the astonished crowd: murmurs, 
hisses and groans. Some intended for the lady speaker, some for 
Mr. Ashley. 

* But his crime has not succeeded—he has been foiled once 
more,” continued Lady Ashley, her dark face assuming an expression 
of malignant triumph. ‘He put one heir out of the way, but 
another, as you have heard, was born to Sir Harry. Look at him.” 
She seized, as she spoke, an infant of a few months old, perhaps eight 
or ten, who sat by her side on the knees of his coloured nurse, and 
held him up to the window, where but little of his face could be 
seen for the mass of yellow ribbons in his cap border. ‘“ Vote for 
the yellow, people! Yellow for ever!” 

“It is as big a crammer as ever was imagined, good friends,” 
screamed out little Surgeon Gay, stuttering in his excitement, as he 
looked down from a corner of the balcony, “ and if it were not out 
of respect to Sir Harry’s wife, I’d tell it you in stronger language. 
The child did fall in ; he fell in of his own accord ; and I’ll be upon 
my oath to it, and so will Miller Heath’s wife, who saw it done. 
Her ladyship’s gone a little Aeve, with the sorrow,” tapping his fore- 
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head, ‘‘ when she says that. Mr. Ashley had no more to do with it 
than you or I had. Ashley for ever! Long live Arthur Ashley!” 

But with a wave of the hand, and a smile that expressed con- 
fidence in the crowd, Lady Ashley had signed to the postboys, and 
the carriage had resumed its way to Ashley. 

Mr. Ashley, with a pale countenance, expressive more of sorrow 
than of anger, attempted to resume his speech, but public speaking 
had been put an end to for that day, and he was hooted down. 
Some of the mob tore, huzzaing, after Lady Ashley’s carriage. 
As to Sir Harry, all he prayed for was that the balcony would fall in 
and let him down beyond sight and shame. 

Now it was a perfectly well known fact, known beyond the 
possibility of doubt, that the death of the young heir to Ashley was 
purely accidental. The greater portion of those who made the crowd 
knew it to be so, and that Mr. Ashley, as Surgeon Gay said, had no 
more to do with it than they had. Nevertheless, will it be believed that 
they were ready, now the cue had been given them by Lady Ashley, 
to cast the crime in his teeth? Richard Storm was liberal with his 
secret money (or with somebody else’s), the beer-shop kept its taps 
flowing free of charge, day and night, and the usual madness came 
over the voters. 

When Ashley rose the next morning, the walls were covered with 
placards : “Who boned the child?” “Don’t vote for Ashley, the 
m r!” ‘What became of the heir? Streams are handy!” and 
with numerous others of a similiar tendency. Whilst a wretched daub 
had been hastily got up, of a drowned child being fished out of a 
stream, with a gentleman in black, supposed to represent A. A., 
peeping round a tree with fiendish triumph ; and this was borne on 
a banner about the village. The unjust feeling grew to a pitch of 
excitement really marvellous, and when the following day came, 
which was the polling one, Mr. Ashley lost his election. 

Sir Henry Ashley (to go back a day or two) descended from the 
balcony and strode after his wife’s carriage, far more excited than the 
crazy mob. It was reported afterwards that, upon his reaching 
Ashley, a violent scene of disagreement took place between him and 
his wife. Certain it was, Sir Henry left within an hour for Stopton, 
and remained there until after the election, though he and his wife had 
not met for months. He had last seen her in October, and it was 
now June. Illness—the remains of a dangerous fever—had obliged 
him to return to England, leaving his wife and infant in a remote 
part of France. Shortly after, she had also journeyed on her return 
as far as Paris, and there she had stopped till now, neglecting her 
husband’s letters of surprise and remonstrance. 

As Sir Henry left Lady Ashley’s room, banging the door after 
him and striding along the corridor with angry steps, he passed the 
chamber used as a nursery, and, hearing the infant’s voice, turned 
into it. Little Blanche, his daughter, who had been his sole 
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companion during her mother’s absence, was playing with the babe 
as it sat on the knee of the West Indian nurse. It was one of the 
lightest children in complexion ever seen. Blanche was fair, with 
flaxen curls, but the infant was totally dissimilar to her. Its hair and 
eye-brows were nearly white, its face was quite white, and its eyes 
were of a light, faint shade of blue. It was a strong, big child, with 
wide, coarse features. 

The baronet naturally proceeded to take notice of the boy, not 
having seen it since it was two months old. He drew Bianche away, 
bent down, and held out his hand playfully. 

“Nurse! Nana!” he suddenly broke forth, springing up again 
quicker than he had stooped down, “ what have you been at with the 
child? You have changed its eyes and complexion.” 

The dark woman looked up, terror and perplexity written on her 
face, had Sir Henry been keen enough to read it. Her lips were 
strained back and her white teeth stood out. 

“Nana done nothing, massa. Piccaninny same little piccaninny 
that massa leave.” 

‘Same? of course it is the same, you stupid woman! I suppose,” 
added the baronet more slowly, “ these young babies do change their 
looks.” He stooped again, and would probably have taken the 
child, but at that moment he heard his wife’s door open and her 
voice calling for her French maid, Elise, whom she had brought from 
Paris. 

“‘ Changeable as the wind,” he muttered to himself as he hastened 
downstairs and out of the house, on his way, as has been said, to 
Stopton. “Nothing would do, this spring, but I must discharge 
Barbarie—who suited for Blanche very well, and did her duty by her 
—upon the plea that she would have no French women in the 
house ; I was inundated with letters and reproaches until I complied, 
and now she has brought home a French minx herself. Changeable 
as the wind.” 

Rumour! scandal! prejudice! how insinuating they are! It 
would seem almost impossible, but it is nevertheless true, that a 
feeling against Mr. Ashley grew up in the county. Lady Ashley 
must have had grounds for her accusation, reasoned the gentlemen 
over their wine ; and it was a fact that only the unfortunate child 
had then stood between Arthur Ashley and the inheritance. Mr. 
Ashley became aware of this prejudice; some old friends were cool 
to him at the magistrates’ meeting, where he one day accompanied 
Sir Henry ; some refused his invitations, and some passed him over 
when they sent out their own. A feeling of bitter resentment arose 
within him. He felt sure that Lady Ashley was still at work, 
secretly traducing him, and he remembered the threat she had once 
uttered to him in her jealous rage: “I will wear those words in my 
heart, Arthur Ashley, until I am revenged.” She was carrying out 
her threat with a vengeance ; surely this was a heavy requital for his 
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having slighted her as Miss Carnagie. He took his resolution ; he 
would stop in such an unjust, prejudiced neighbourhood no longer, 
and away he departed for London with his wife and children. But 
ill news travels fast, and he found upon his arrival there, that the 
calumny had preceded him. 


The years sped on. Arthur Ashley did not return, and Linden, the 
small house bordering on Ashley Park, which had been his residence, 
was kept shut up. One snowy afternoon in the week preceding 
Christmas, Edward Gay, surgeon and apothecary, as the words on 
his door-plate indicated, was in his surgery making up pills, when 
the window was darkened and the doctor saw the brown head of a 
traveller above the wire blind, peering in through the flakes of snow. 

“Open the door, Jos,” he said merrily to his son, a lad of fifteen, 
just entering upon the mysteries of drugs and anatomy. “TI think I 
know that face.” 

“It is only some old traveller, father, wanting to learn how pills 
are compounded. Just look at the snow on his hat.” 

“‘If you don’t do as I bid you, young gentleman, you will have 
the pills making acquaintance with your head,” was the retort, in a 
make-believe angry tone. ‘Open the door, sirrah.” 

“And how goes the world with my friend Ned?” inquired the 
traveller, entering the surgery, after shaking the snow from his shoes and 
his hat, and depositing a stout walking-stick in a corner. “ Easily ?” 

“As easily as the cold and a forest of young mouths will let it,” 
was the quaint reply of the surgeon, holding out his hand and 
grasping that of Major Hayne. ‘“ You are not aged a day, Major. 
I thought you never meant to pay us a visit again. How long is it 
since you were here?” 

“ Five years.” 

“To be sure. When you brought home Sir Harry after the 
French fever.” 

“Ah! a near touch for him, that was,” cried the Major. ‘I have 
been half way round the world since then, besides sojourning two 
years in Canada. Is Sir Harry well ?,” 

“No. I fear he is ina bad way. These pills are for him. Jos, 
put on your cap and take them up.” 

“That’s one of your young forest, I presume,” said the Major, 
noticing Jos. 

“The worst of the lot for taking in potatoes and sundries. His 
grinders stand at nothing. Be off, sir! Presto! Don’t eat the pills 
as you go.” 

“What ails Sir Harry?” questioned Major Hayne, as Master Jos 
disappeared with the box of pills. 

“A combination of complaints. Dropsy the most prominent.” 

The Major’s face grew lengthy. ‘Seriously speaking, Gay, do you 
mean to say he is a confirmed invalid ?” 
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“‘ He’s worse, Major. When I said he was going, I meant it. He 
is going fast.” 

“ And my lady?” continued the Major, after a concerned pause. 

“Don’t ask me. Nothing ails her. She is no favourite of mine. 
I never did like her, but since her behaviour to Arthur Ashley, when 
she caused him to lose his election, I have despised and detested 
her. Her eldest child, Carnagie, was drowned, and she told the 
electioneering mob that he did it. Had I been Sir Harry, I should 
have put her into a madhouse that very day.” 

‘** Was there any mystery attached to the child’s death ?” questioned 
Major Hayne. “Sir Harry once said he would tell me the par- 
ticulars, but he never did, and I did not choose to ask.” 

“None whatever: except in Lady Ashley’s malignant spirit. To 
keep Arthur Ashley out of the succession, she would sell her soul to 
that near friend of hers, who wears horns and a tail; and when the 
accident happened which made Arthur Ashley again the heir presump- 
tive, the evil of her nature broke out in an accusation against him. 
It occurred six years ago last July. Carnagie was racing after a 
butterfly, and raced himself, head foremost, into the stream. Dame 
Heath saw the accident; and poor Arthur Ashley sat fishing in the 
same stream, unconscious that there was a young soul, within a stone’s 
throw, drowning for want of assistance. Down came my lady, when 
the alarm was given, and accused Arthur, in her mad passion, of 
putting the boy into the water, hardly knowing, I believe, what she 
said. She was frantic with grief for the loss of the ché/d, and with 
rage for the loss of the Aezr. After that, they went abroad.” 

“Where another heir was born,” rejoined the Major, “just as I 
met them at St. Ouest. I should as soon have expected to come 
upon a family from the moon as upon them, in that unfrequented 
spot, and so far from home. How many children are there now ?” 

“Only that one, besides the little girl. She has had no more.” 

“T must make acquaintance with the young gentleman when I go 
up to-day. I had him in my arms many a time the first few weeks 
of his life. He bears my name. Sir Harry was at a puzzle for one, 
and we thought Philip as good as any other. Something else, I 
think, was tacked on to it.” 

“Philip Ryle,” said the surgeon. “But I did not finish about 
Arthur and Lady Ashley. You brought Sir Henry home, you know, 
five years ago, after that attack of fever at St. Ouest. We heard 
Lady Ashley was to follow very soon, and you left. But the months 
went on, and her ladyship never arrived : she was stopping in Paris. 
Arthur Ashley, with his wife and family, came down to Linden for 
Easter, for they had all passed that winter in London, he hard at 
work at his political duties. Soon after he came down, he was 
seized with inflammation of the lungs. I thought it was all over with 
him: it was what his father died of: and when he did get better, I 
told him he must not go back to,town and to worry, if he wanted to 
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live. Sohe stayed at Linden. But in June, when the election came 
on, he was pretty well, and Sir Henry persuaded him to stand for the 
county, which he did. A third man came forward, a fellow from 
Stopton, Dick Storm, no more right to put up for a member than I 
have, and we all laughed at the notion of his standing against an 
Ashley. He wasas sure of his return, was Arthur Ashley, as I am that 
I had roast mutton for my dinner this day. When, in the very nick 
of time, just as we were all assembled in this village street, candidates, 
county influence, farmers and mob, my Lady Ashley’s carriage 
appears in the midst of us, like Banquo’s ghost——” 

‘She was at home, then?” interposed Major Hayne. 

“No. She had come post haste from London. It was her first 
entry into Ashley since she quitted it, nearly two years before. She 
stopped her carriage, waved Dick Storm’s.colours in our faces, and 
forbid the tenants to vote for Arthur Ashley, decause he had drowned 
the child, who stood between him and the inheritance.” 

“ Absurd!” cried Major Hayne, his keen eye flashing. ‘ Nobody 
but a Bess of Bedlam would venture on such a thing.” 

“A regular Bess of Bedlam she was, that day, if ever I saw one,” 
returned Mr. Gay. “She persisted in her accusation, turned the 
anger of the mob against Arthur, and the upshot was, he lost his 
election and Storm got in. Quite a feeling was raised against Mr. 
Ashley throughout the neighbourhood, and he left it in disgust.” 

“What did Sir Harry do?” 

“‘ Not what he ought. He should have spoken up fearlessly at the 
time and defended his nephew, instead of taking refuge in silence, 
which of course gave a colouring to my lady’s words. The fact is, 
Sir Harry is more under petticoat government than he was in his 
first wife’s time, and if she chose to accuse himself of having drowned 
the child, he dare not gainsay it to her face. I spoke up, and I was 
a very humble individual, compared with some on the balcony, but 
my rile was raised, as the Yankees say. I should like to have ducked 
her in Prout’s pond.” 

Major Hayne was a shrewd thinker, fond of tracing out cause and 
effect. “Lady Ashley must have had some private pique against 
Arthur !” he suddenly said. 

‘Surgeon Gay nodded a succession of nods. 

* Do you know what it is?” asked the Major. 

“TI only know what’s said.” 

“Well?” 

“That when she was visiting here as Miss Carnagie, she was dying 
of love for Arthur Ashley,” whispered the apothecary. ‘ He led her 
on to it: perhaps he did not know what the passions of these half- 
caste West Indians are: and then she discovered that he was only 
amusing himself at her expense, for his affections were given to Anna 
Rivers, now his wife.” 

Major Hayne drew a long, deep, breath, which ended in a whistle: 
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“Ho, ho, Mr. Arthur! then you must expect something. ‘ Hell has 
no fury like a woman scorned.’ The poet spoke of an ordinary fury, 
and I reckon my lady has the elements of an extraordinary one.” 

“She just has, Major, not a word of this up yonder. Sir Harry 
has lived in blissful ignorance of the matter ; indeed, few know it.” 

“ Do you take me for a numskull, Ned ?” retorted Major Hayne. 
“T hear and see, as I go through life, and say nothing. If I can put 
matters to rights in a quiet way, well and good, I do it; but I don’t 
set people together by the ears. Good-day; I’m going on to 
Ashley.” He took his stick as he spoke and walked up the street at 
a sharp pace, humming a scrap of an old Scotch song :— 

‘* And when our day shall come, frind John, 
We will na meet it sair ; 
But we’ll think on a’ the gude we’ve done, 
And could na mak’ it mair.” 

Major Hayne entered Sir Harry’s residence through the court- 
yard, not by the grand entrance ; he was fond of announcing himself 
in the least ostentatious manner. Before he had well closed the 
gate, however, a sharp salute, in the shape of a snowball, struck him 
on the cheek. With a few quick strides he seized the delinquent, a 
lad of five or six years old, who stood staring at what he had done. 

“Now, young gentleman,” cried the Major, wiping his face, “ you 
and I must settle accounts. What is your name?” 

“Master Ashley,” answered the boy stolidly. “I didn’t go to do it.” 

The Major locked at him. An extremely light, colourless child, 
with a wide, pug nose and puffy cheeks. 

“Gay said there was only one boy,” he muttered. ‘I must have 
misunderstood him ; or this may be a cousin; Arthur’s boy, perhaps. 

Is Sir Harry Ashley your uncle, my boy ?” 

“Sir Harry Ashley is my papa, sir.” 

“Well, if you will take me in to him, I won’t tell tales: but don’t 
you snowball a stranger again, or you may get punished.” 

The boy led the Major through the back offices, to the surprise of 
all the servants they met, upstairs into the library. Sir Harry, 
wheezing and coughing, was seated in an easy-chair by the large fire ; 
whilst Lady Ashley, in her old, indolent fashion, was stretched back 
in another, nearly at full length. Nana stood bathing her temples 
with eau de Cologne, for her ladyship had a headache. 

Sir Harry was greatly broken, greatly altered. If anything could 
arouse him, it was the unexpected sight of his old and dear friend. 
He struggled to rise, which Lady Ashley did not attempt to do, and 
Major Hayne drew forward a chair and sat down between them. 
Presently the boy, who had fetched his sister, came and stood close 
to the Major. 

“This can never be Miss Blanche !” he exclaimed, jokingly, as he 
took a hand of each. “This is a growing-up young lady. Little 

Blanche used to kiss me; perhaps the young lady will be above it.” 
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Miss Blanche laughed, shook back her flaxen curls, and inclined 
her rosy cheek towards the Major. 

“This one,” playfully whirling round the boy, “and I became 
friends outside among the snow. But I-want to see the other boy.” 

‘There is no other,” said Sir Harry. ‘We have only these two 
children.” 

Major Hayne looked puzzled. ‘Gay told me that the boy born 
at St. Ouest was living. He through whom I learnt nursing.” 

“This is he,” said Sir Harry. 

“This is not he,” returned the Major in a positive tone. ‘ What 
is your name?” he hastily added to the boy. ‘“ The other name; 
not ‘ Master Ashley,’ as you said just now.” 

“Philip,” replied the child. 

* Philip !” 

** Philip Ashley, sir.” 

“And ‘Ryle,’” interposed the Baronet. ‘‘ You remember, Major, 
it was you and I named him Philip Ryle.” 

“You are mystifying me,” exclaimed the Major impatiently. 
“This is mof the child I used to nurse at St. Ouest,” he continued, 
turning sharply to Lady Ashley and Nana. 

He gazed at both with his searching eyes. The coloured woman’s 
face assumed an expression of terror, and she glanced at her mistress 
with an entreating, pleading look—as Major Hayne interpreted it. 

“When you left the child he was only two months old,” spoke 
Lady Ashley, with cold calmness. ‘ How could you expect to 
remember him? Nothing changes so much as infants.” 

“But it is utterly impossible that any infant could change like 
this,” persisted Major Hayne. ‘‘ He was as dark as yourself, Lady 
Ashley ; nay, darker, with your own large, bright black eyes.” 

Lady Ashley grew a little, a very little, perturbed. ‘ He was dark 
in the first few weeks of his life,” she said, ‘ but after he had a touch 
of the fever—the same fever which attacked Sir Harry—the skin 
peeled off his face and he became fair, as you see him.” 

“But look at this child’s eyes,” repeated the Major, who seemed 
lost in wondering unbelief; “they are small and light; it is not 
possible they ever could have been a brilliant black, as his were. 
You are joking with me.” 

“I have no more to say,” haughtily responded Lady Ashley. 
“‘ There stands the boy, light now, though he may have been as dark 
as Nana. I have not used white paint to him, and am not answer- 
able for the changing of infants’ complexions. Neither do I see 
what Major Hayne proposes to himself by holding this argument, 
unless he has a wish to dispute everything I say.” 

The Major was silent, as of course he had no alternative but to 
be. But as he turned to speak with Sir Harry on other topics, he 
caught the strange look of apprehension and distress on the servant's 
face, shining even through the copper colour. 
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Sir Harry waited up until nine that night, expecting the usual visit 
of Mr. Gay ; then he was helped to bed. But scarcely had he left 
the library, which then only contained the Major, when the little 
man entered it, full of apologies. He had been called out to an 
earnest case, and could not quit it until that moment. 

“Ned,” cried Major Hayne, who was thoughtfully looking into the 
fire, “‘ did you ever hear of black children becoming white?” 

“ Might boil ’em down, perhaps,” answered the surgeon. ‘“ / never 
saw it done.” 

“You remember the child who was being christened the day I 
arrived here from India, ever so long ago, that little Carnagie? He 
had jet-black eyes and a swarthy complexion. Should you think such a 
child as that could ever turn fair, his skin white and his eyes light?” 

“Never. So long as oak and ash grow. Why?” 

The Major did not answer. When he spoke again, it was on a 
different subject. ‘ Doctor, I feel sure Sir Harry will not be here 
twelve months. He is worse than I expected to find him.” 

“Twelve months!” echoed Surgeon Gay. “Before the half of 
that time has elapsed, we shall have a Sir Philip Ashley.” 

“A big boy, that, for his age,” carelessly remarked the Major, 
“especially for one born under his peculiar circumstances. Who do 
you call him like ?” 

“Himself, and nobody else,” was the reply of the surgeon. 
“Carnagie was the image of his mother, and the girl is like the 
Ashleys ; but Philip resembles none of them. I told my lady, one 
day, that had she not been with the boy in France, one might have 
said he was changed at nurse. Wasn’t she angry with me! I had 
to beg her pardon.” 

“Sir Harry will see you, sir,” said a servant, entering and address- 
ing Surgeon Gay. j 

When Mr. Gay returned to the room, which he did for a moment 
before leaving, Major Hayne was in a deep reverie, not having 
changed his position. 

“Major,” said the surgeon, touching him to call his attention 
“you are Sir Harry’s oldest friend, and can presume with him more 
than I can. Try and find out if his worldly affairs are settled : if 
not, urge it. And persuade him to have further advice : it would be 
more satisfactory afterwards. He will not listen to me.” 

Major Hayne aroused himself and looked at the surgeon. “ A/ter- 
wards !” he echoed. ‘ Have you reason to fear that the end is very 
near ?” 

“There’s a look in his face to-night that I don’t like. If Iam 
wanted, Major, I shall be at Mrs. Appleby’s. The servants know it. 
Now for my trudge there in the snow.” 

“ Does it snow still ?” 

“ Flakes as big as a cheese-plate. Good-night.” 


Major Hayne proceeded to Sir Harry’s room. He was in bed, 
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propped up by pillows, and panting for breath. “Sit here and talk 
with me, Philip,” he said. “I have the niost wretched nights. J] 
often wish there was no night.” 

“Cannot you lie down more comfortably than that ? ” 

“No; on account of my breath. Ah, Philip! a little more pain. 
ful breathing, the water a little higher, and the world will have seen 
the last of Hal Ashley. In a few days I shall be two-and-sixty : just 
the age at which my father died.” 

“You must have better advice,” said Major Hayne. “ Had] 
been here, you should have had it before.” 

“T had a physician at first, from Stopton, but he did me no good, 
Not as much as Gay does.” 

“Gay!” slightingly rejoined the Major, bearing in mind what the 
little man had just urged upon him, “he may be a knowing apothe- 
cary for the village aches and pains, but yours is a serious case. By 
the way, Sir Harry, have you made your will ?” 

“cc No. ” 

“What! not provided for your children—not appointed their 
guardians!” exclaimed the Major in a tone between astonishment 
and reproach. ‘“ How can you be so careless, Sir Harry?” 

“T know I ought to do it. I will’one of these fine days, before 1 
get any worse. I am too careless. My sister Bessy used to reproach 
me with its being my besetting sin.” 

“We have all a besetting sin,” observed Major Hayne. ‘“ Nevera 
man, Or woman, was sent into this world without one. And we have 
striven but imperfectly to do our duty, if we have not found it out, 
and subdued it, long before we arrive at your age or mine.” 

“Philip, I shall leave you guardian of my children.” 

“T will not act,” hastily interrupted Major Hayne. 

Sir Harry stretched out his hand and clasped the Major’s. ‘“ You 
will act, Philip. Remember our close and long friendship.” 

The Major hesitated. ‘ Who is to be associated with me?” 

“T thought of Arthur Ashley.” 

“Whew!” ejaculated the Major. “How will that please your 
wife, Sir Harry? She holds him, I fancy, in little favour.” 

“He is upright and conscientious: and I wish to leave behind 
me a token of my confidence in him, and my regard. But if what I 
hear of his health be true, Arthur may not be long after me.” 

‘In which case, his son must be next to yours in the succession.” 

“His eldest son. Ryle.” 

“And if that child of Arthur's should succeed, in his minority, 
who would reside at Ashley? Your widow?” 

“No, no; Ryle. Sir Ryle and his personal guardian, who would, 
of course, be his mother. I trust in mercy it may never come to 
that : my wife would not bear to quit Ashley tamely. Why do you 
suppose so improbable an event? Philip is as strong and healthy as 
a young lion: there’s no fear of his dying.” 
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*‘ How very extraordinary that a dark boy, as he was, should have 
become so fair!” remarked the Major. “Did you observe the 
change when Lady Ashley first brought him home, or has it come on 
by imperceptible degrees ? ” 

“Not by degrees. When she brought him home I was amazed to 
see the child so changed, for it struck me that when I left him he 
was a swarthy little chap, something like poor Carnagie. But I 
thought my memory might play me false, for I was too ill to take 
much notice of him at St. Ouest, as you know.” 

There was a silence. Major Hayne broke it, speaking abruptly. 

“Sir Harry, you must do justice to Arthur Ashley. You never 
should have countenanced your wife in her infamous accusation.” 

Sir Harry groaned. ‘I was bewildered at the time, Philip ; I was, 
indeed. I have done latterly what I could to repair it, by speaking 
to my friends and neighbours upon the high estimation in which I 
hold Arthur.” 

“Ts he well off?” 

“ He will be better off when I die. It is as much for him, as for 
anything else, that I ought to make a will.” 

“You would leave him money ?” 

Sir Harry indicated an answer in the affirmative, but his breath 
was growing alarmingly laboured. Major Hayne, unaccustomed to him, 
imagined it was but a usual occurrence, the effect of his lying down. 

“If I am to act, Sir Harry, I must not be fettered by Lady 
Ashley. She r 

“Oh, Philip! raise me, raise me up!” almost screamed the 
Baronet. ‘I shall suffocate.” 

The Major quickly passed his arm under the pillows. ‘Do you 
feel worse ?” he whispered. 

“Send for Gay,” was the gasping answer. 

Later that night, when the snowstorm had ceased and the surgeon 
sat by the Baronet’s' bedside, a servant in the Ashley livery might be 
seen, by the light of the watery moon, speeding along to Stopton in 
search of a physician as fast as the roads would allow his horse to go. 

With the alarm of DEATH, for it was indeed approaching, the pangs 
of remorse seized upon Sir Harry Ashley. Was there time to repair 
his dilatory carelessness? Barely. Upon how many death-beds 
does not the same remorse sit heavily! And, rely upon it, when the 
interests of this world have been so procrastinated, the same may be 
feared of those that pertain to the next. 

When the physician came, he did not precisely say there was no 
hope, but he looked it. He remained until the morning and break- 
fasted with Major Hayne. Her ladyship was not with them. 
Alarming illness in the house made no change in her habits, and she 
did not rise until later; she then proceeded to the door of her 
husband’s room. It was fastened, and she knocked sharply. Major 
Hayne opened it and came out. 
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“Sir Harry is giving his lawyer directions for his will,” he whispered, 
‘TI wish to go in,” she said. 

“Pardon me, Lady Ashley. They will soon have finished. Sir 
Harry requested me to keep the room clear until then.” 

She did not answer a word; she knew she had to deal with as 
determined a spirit as her own, but she sat down on the seat of one 
of the corridor windows and looked sullenly out on the snowy 
landscape. Presently, the lawyer came out, bowed to Major Hayne, 
bowed lower to Lady Ashley, and passed down the staircase. They 
both went in then. 

“‘T was bolted out,” Lady Ashley resentfully began to her husband, 

“My dear—I was telling Graystock—about you and the children 
—everything,” panted Sir Harry. “I ought to have done it before.” 

“What was there to do?” inquired Lady Ashley, who positively 
was as ignorant of business matters as her little daughter, Blanche. 

“Tell her, Philip,” gasped Sir Harry. “I cannot talk.” 

The Major “told ” her to the best of his ability, but he was lost in 
bewilderment just then, for he had heard a fact which had greatly 
astonished him—that there had been no marriage settlement upon 
Lady Ashley. No relatives were near her to urge it, and Sir Harry, 
in his unpardonable carelessness, had put it off from time to time, 
until it had been put off altogether. During his courtship he had 
thought of little save rendering himself agreeable to Miss Carnagie. 

“What do you mean about ‘guardians?’” interrupted Lady 
Ashley, as Major Hayne was speaking. “I am competent to take 
care of my own children.” 

“Oh, of course, as their mother, but there must be also guardians 
of their property and interests. It is necessary.” 

“Who are they to be?” 

“‘ Myself and Mr. Ashley.” 

Lady Ashley’s eyes flashed fire. ‘‘Who appointed you—and 42m?” 

“Sir Harry. No one else has the power ?” 

Lady Ashley turned to her husband. “Sir Harry, you must undo 
this ; you had no right to take such a step without consulting me. 
To Major Hayne I object, for I know that we shall but oppose each 
other. And as to Arthur Ashley,” she added, her fingers closing 
tightly with resolution, “I swear that he shall never have authority 

over my children.” 

“Peace, peace, Lauretta,” murmured poor Sir Harry. “I have 
been shamefully unjust to Arthur in the last few years of my life, 
playing by him the part of a coward. I cannot die until I have 
repaired it. Do not begrudge what I have bequeathed him, you and 
Blanche will have enough, and Philip will be far more wealthy, when 
his minority shall be over, than I have ever been.” 

Lady Ashley grasped the bedclothes, her fingers, in their passion, 
nearly meeting. ‘ You have left money to Arthur Ashley!” she 


exclaimed. ‘“ You!” 
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“Not much. A poor requital for the accusation you cast at him 
and which I did not repel. Philip,” he implored, his tone showing 
his helplessness, “let me have peace! I must be at peace in this 
my last day.” 

“Task you,” persisted Lady Ashley, “will you cancel what you 
have done? Will you countermand this will ?” 

“No,” was the reply of her husband; “it is a righteous and 
conscientious will. Ask Major Hayne, he will tell you so.” 

She turned to Major Hayne. “Is it made? irrevocably made?” 

“It is being made. Mr. Graystock will bring it here, by-and-bye, 
to be signed.” 

Lady Ashley said no more. In the afternoon, when Mr. Gray- 
stock came the second time, Sir Harry was gradually sinking. The 
lawyer read over the will. The Reverend Mr. Marsh, the incumbent 
of Ashley, and Squire Prout, who had come to have a last word with 
his old friend, were called into the room to be the testifying 
witnesses. Lady Ashley glided in after them, but remained out of 
view, behind the curtain. 

The will was spread out before Sir Henry, who was raised and 
supported by Major Hayne. He had taken the pen in his hand, 
when he suddenly looked up. 

“Graystock, read that one part of it—relating to Arthur Ashley. 
It will do me good that my friend Prout should hear it in my 
presence.” 

Mr. Graystock read: “And whereas a cruel aspersion was cast 
upon my dear nephew, Arthur Ashley, to the effect that he had 
caused the death of my son, I desire in this, my last will and testa- 
ment, to affirm, of my own knowledge, his entire innocence, and to 
declare that I have never, for one moment, believed or countenanced 
the aspersion. And I hereby bequeath to the said Arthur 
Ashley. P 

“That will do,” interrupted Sir Harry, motioning for the document 
to be again placed before him. 

He signed the will, the witnesses testifying to his signature. 
“Thank God,” he murmured, sinking back, “ that the time to repair 
my carelessness has been accorded me!” 

Mr. Graystock was folding up the paper, when Lady Ashley stole 
round the bed, and snatched it out of the lawyer’s hands. She tore 
it in two pieces, and thrusting them into the blazing fire, keeping 
them down with her hands, which must have received a scorching, 
she turned her dark, determined face towards Sir Harry. 

“TI told you,” she uttered, “that Arthur Ashley should never have 
power over my children, neither shall he rob them of their money. 
I would rather tear him in pieces first, as I have torn your fine will.” 

Sir Harry raised up his hands and groaned aloud, whilst the 
astonished spectators stood round the bed, and stared in consterna- 
tion at Lady Ashley. Sir Harry cast an imploring look at Mr. Gray- 
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stock and at Major Hayne. ‘You both know my wishes,” he 
gasped : “carry them out.” 

“The copy of this will is at the inn,” quickly spoke up the lawyer. 
* Shall I fetch it, Sir Harry? Signed, it will be as legal as this.” 

“ Fetch it, fetch it,” was the eagerly assenting answer. “It is 
necessary for her sake, should anything happen to Philip.” 

Off sprang Mr. Graystock. But before he crossed the threshold of 
the door a sound recalled him, and he looked back to see Sir Harry 
in the death-struggle. It was a painful death, but a speedy one. In 
five minutes all was over. 

*‘ Your machinations have not prospered,” uttered Lady Ashley, as 
she gazed in triumph at Major Hayne. “My son is Sir Philip 
Ashley, and I am uncontrolled.” 


(Zo be continued.) 


— SLR 


IN THE PAST. 


I sANG of sunshine, though my heart 
Held not one single gleam 

Of glorious sunlight that with warmth 
Lit mountain, vale and stream ; 

Of laughing light that chased the clouds 
Across the joyous years— 

And none could tell the singer’s heart 
And eyes were filled with tears. 


I sang of love that only brought 
Glad laughter in its train, 
Of happy hours that held with truth 
A clear and glad refrain ; 
But deeper, clearer, in my heart 
A monotone was shed— 
** Old love and new, tried love and true, 
Lie cold, and still, and dead.” 


How sad, the gladdest tones we hear, 
The eyes that seem most bright, 

Should hush in sobs when none are near, 
And bathe in tears by night. 

That thro’ the clouds, the mist, the rain, 
So far should seem the shore 

Where sunlight, laughter, love and hope 
Clasp hands for evermore, 





THE DIAMOND NECKLACE. 


a. Boehmer and Bassange, of Paris, were the king’s 

jewellers, and had long aspired to a fame which should place 
them at the head of the goldsmiths’ guild. In furtherance of their 
design, they had resolved to make a necklace of diamonds which 
should surpass, both in beauty of design and value, all the efforts of 
their rivals. Designs were approved and models constructed. Con- 
temporary prints give us a notion of the glorious beauty of the 
ornament. Seventeen diamonds of large size formed the first row ; 
six other rows of smaller stones hung from this, whilst, at the back 
and shoulders, were artistically placed festoons and pendants. Its 
value was estimated at eighty thousand pounds sterling. 

For years M. Boehmer had made fruitless efforts to dispose of this 
treasure. Crowned heads of Europe at that time had not fortunes 
to throw away, and thus the necklace remained unsold. 

The affairs of the partners were becoming desperate, creditors 
were importunate, and M. Boehmer determined to drown himself, 
rather than face the crash which must ensue. He communicated 
his intention to Marie Antoinette at an interview. She admired 
the necklace, but could only regret that she was too poor to possess 
it; her advice was practical: “‘Take it to pieces, if you can’t sell 
it,” she said. This suggestion meant ruin equally with a failure to 
sell, and the worthy jeweller could but reiterate his intention to kill 
himself, and withdraw. 

The above climax had been reached about the year 1784. M. 
Boehmer was not long to be troubled with the possession of the 
diamonds ; his troubles were to take a new form ; shortly he was to 
deplore the sale of the necklace. In attendance on Marie Antoinette, 
at the above meeting, was a Madame de la Motte, who not only 
admired the diamond necklace but resolved to possess it. She at 
once commenced a series of far-reaching schemes. Her accomplices, 
except her husband, were kept as much in the dark respecting her 
ultimate intentions as her victims. 

There was a man soon to arrive at Paris, whom Madame de la 
Motte had determined to use as her dupe in gaining the coveted 
treasure. This was the Prince de Rohan, a cardinal of the Roman 
Church and a man of immense wealth. Some thirteen years before, 
it had been his duty to receive Marie Antoinette—then the fifteen 
years’ old bride of the Dauphin—into France. From that time the 
Cardinal had cherished a strong but hopeless passion for the 
Dauphiness—now Queen. Her majesty was doubtless aware of de 
Rohan’s feeling towards her, for both she and her husband treated 
him with marked coldness. Even when the Cardinal had brought 
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the Queen a letter from her mother, Maria Theresa, he could not 
obtain admission to their presence. The letter was sent for, whilst 
Louis XVI. told him that 4e would be sent for when wanted. But 
de Rohan did not despair: had not Cagliostro, prince of fortune- 
tellers, who had him under his influence, predicted that success would 
attend his love affairs? Perseverance alone was necessary. 

Madame de la Motte, who, perhaps through her office near the 
Queen, had become aware of the Cardinal's feelings, and knowing 
de Rohan, had determined that he should obtain the diamond neck- 
lace for her. Her first step was to assure him that the Queen was 
not indifferent to his attentions ; she produced gilt-edged notes, artful 
forgeries all of them, but purporting to come from her Majesty. 
The letters, it may be added, usually gave de Rohan permission to 
advance Madame de la Motte funds for the Queen’s charities, 
Needless to tell, Madame undertook the distribution of the money, 
most of which, we regret to say, went to Count de la Motte, a 
gambler and spendthrift. After a time, a second move was made. 
A beautiful girl of three-and-twenty, a Mademoiselle D’Oliva, was 
induced to personate Marie Antoinette; her likeness in face and 
form to the Queen was notorious. Her duty, so she was told, was 
to allow a gentleman to kiss her hand in the gardens of Versailles. 

Madame de la Motte now took a letter to Prince de Rohan; it 
conveyed the joyful tidings that the Queen would meet him that 
night at twelve o’clock in the Gardens of the Trianon. He was 
delighted. Behold him at midnight cautiously making his way to an 
arbour under the guidance of Madame. He sees a white figure 
coming towards him; it is the Queen; he rushes forward, throws 
himself on his knees ; then an alarm is raised. The pseudo queen 
—D’Oliva—hurries away, first pressing a rose into her adorer’s hand. 
De Rohan is only too eager to escape, and makes his exit from the 
gardens in a breathless state. No matter; he has the rose and will 
prize it, name places after it, and perform follies incredible on 
account of it. 

A few days later he receives more letters from the Queen, but no 
interview is arranged; he becomes impatient, and now Madame 
arranges her master stroke. The Queen has been disappointed ; she 
admires a necklace which she cannot purchase ; if time were given all 
could be arranged, but her husband is so mean. Could the Cardinal 
facilitate matters, the Queen would esteem him more highly than at 
present. De Rohan suggests buying the diamonds as a present ; 
Madame de la Motte does not approve this suggestion ; it would not 
give sufficient time for her manceuvres. She suggests that a contract 
should be drawn up between De Rohan and M. Boehmer, which 
should be submitted to Marie Antoinette for her approval. This is 
done. The terms arranged are that the necklace should be paid for 
in five instalments, the first to become due six months hence, the 
others at intervals of three months, the price agreed on, one million 
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six hundred thousand francs. Above all, the sale to the Queen shall 
be kept a secret until after the first instalment becomes due. 
Madame de la Motte again kindly undertakes to act as a go-between 
and show the contract to her Majesty for approval. This is done, 
and next day she returns it with these words written in the margin, 
“‘Bon, bon, approuvé—Marie Antoinette de France.” 

Long after it was said that the Cardinal should have known that 
the words de France proved the writing to bea forgery. On the 
clearest evidence he did not detect the fraud, for shortly after, the 
necklace was handed to Madame de la Motte for transmission to the 
Queen. From that moment the jewels, as a necklace, disappear. 
It was currently thought that the stones were at once removed from 
their settings and divided amongst the schemers. Madame’s husband 
left Paris for London immediately, and it is said that two jewellers— 
of New Bond Street and Piccadilly—purchased. many thousands of 
pounds worth of diamonds from him. 

At Versailles for some months all is quiet ; Madame de la Motte, 
with matchless effrontery, remains at Court and, from time to time, 
delivers letters and messages of excuse to de Rohan. The meeting 
is now never hinted at. At length the first payment becomes due ; 
only one thousand five hundred pounds, the interest, is forthcoming. 
M. Boehmer is desperate, and thus one day the Cardinal de Rohan 
finds himself arrested and conveyed to the Bastile, where he is soon 
joined by Madame de la Motte and Mademoiselle D’Oliva. 

The forgeries having become known, the Queen is furious at the 
part she has unconsciously been made to play. Despite her un- 
doubted innocence, the scandal of the diamond necklace formed one 
of the charges preferred against her some few years later. The 
Revolutionary tribunal charged her with having conspired with de la 
Motte to defraud the jeweller of his property. 

Madame, however, tells a different story. Some six months later, 
when the accused were tried, she affirms that she had entrusted the 
necklace to Cagliostro, who, she had learnt since, had resolved to 
ruin the Cardinal by stealing the jewels. Hence Count and Countess 
Cagliostro join the prisoners. At the trial Cagliostro makes a long 
speech which convinces everyone that he is a charlatan, but as there 
is no evidence against him as a thief, he and his countess are 
acquitted. ‘The Cardinal and the others easily show that they have 
been the dupes of Madame de la Motte and her husband, who, by 
the way, has not returned to Paris. They are liberated ; Madame is 
found guilty and sentenced to be whipped and branded with red-hot 
iron. 

Here, as regards the diamond necklace, the curtain falls and some 
of the actors hurry away from the scene of their labours ; others, like 
_ Antoinette, prepare to take part in the tragedy which is to 
ollow. 












































A GUILTY SILENCE. 


eee 
CHAPTER XV. 
A BROKEN-DOWN GENTLEMAN. 


HEN the affairs of Margaret’s father had come to such a pass 

that he found himself compelled to quit England for a time, 

Mr. Davenant left his daughter, then but eighteen years old, with a 

distinct promise on his part that he would either return in the course 

of a few months, when the financial horizon should in some measure 

have cleared ; or, in case such a step were still unadvisable, that he 

would send her the means wherewith to rejoin him at whatever place 
on the Continent he might then be residing. 

But, apparently, Mr. Davenant did not find it convenient either 
to come back to, or to send for, the two motherless girls he had left 
behind him in England; and fourteen long years elapsed before 
Margaret saw him again. His letters, frequent at first, gradually 
dwindled down to two a year. They were dated, now from Boulogne, 
now from Brussels, now from Paris ; two or three of them bore the 
Baden-Baden postmark ; and there was one solitary epistle, hardly 
worth paying postage for, that came to her all the way from Prague. 

Then it fell out that after an absence of fourteen years, Mr. Ferdi- 
nand Davenant found himself one fine morning on Dover pier, with 
the sum of three francs in his pocket, and one of them a bad one. 

He walked to London and found out Margaret, and subsisted on 
her for the next six months, at the end of which time he began to see 
that he really ought to do something for himself. The result of this 
surprising view of his position was, that by some mysterious means, 
known only to himself, he obtained and accepted the post of second 
fiddle in the orchestra of the Wellingford Theatre ; for he had always 
been proud of his violin playing. This happened while Margaret was 
still living in London ; but now that she had come down to Helsingham, 
which, as everybody knows, is only forty miles from Wellingford, she 
went over, once every two or three months, to spend a day with the 
old gentleman and to inquire into his pecuniary affairs; and to-day 
Trix was going with her. 

Mr. Davenant was waiting on the platform of the Wellingford station 
when the morning train from Helsingham arrived, and he welcomed 
his daughters with much effusion. Fifteen years had elapsed since 
he had last seen Beatrice, and he was startled by the resemblance she 
bore to her mother, as he remembered that mother when he deemed 
her the fairest vision earth could show; and in that brief instant, 
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while the thrill caused by the first glimpse of his daughter’s face was 
still upon him, a strange, tangled jumble of recollections passed like 
a showman’s slide across his memory. With a smothered sigh the 
old man bent to kiss his youngest child, and blessed her in his heart 
for her mother’s sake as he did so. 

A very handsome, well-preserved, gentlemanly old Bohemian, this 
Mr. Ferdinand Davenant, who had devoured his own and _ his 
children’s substance with such an easy conscience when a young 
man, and who would have disposed of a second course of the same 
dish with equal complaisance, had it ever been in his power to do so. 
He had clear-cut, aquiline features, very similar in outline to those 
of his elder daughter ; his hair was full, white and flowing ; and, 
despite his sixty summers, there was a fresh, apple-ruddiness in his 
cheeks, which told of an excellent digestion and an iron constitution, 
which neither care, nor poverty, nor late hours, had been able seriously 
to impair—a man well filled up, without being corpulent, and with a 
bearing almost military in its upright freedom. 

A proud man and a happy was Ferdinand Davenant that Mid- 
summer morning, as he walked down the main street of Wellingford 
between his two daughters ; and but few of the glances of admiration 
which their appearance elicited from the passers-by were missed by 
him. 

A few turns down sundry bye-streets brought the three before long 
to their destination—glad enough, all of them, to get out of the hot, 
glaring streets. Beatrice could not help feeling chilled and dis- 
appointed when she saw the sort of place to which her father had 
brought her. Margaret was, of course, familiar with it already, and 
had, in fact, more than once urged her father to remove to a better 
class of lodging, but in vain. The old gentleman was too comfortable 
where he was, too much his own master; and Mrs. Rix, his house- 
keeper, studied his little peculiarities too thoroughly for him to be 
desirous of a change. 

The drawing-room presented a better appearance than Beatrice had 
been led to expect from what had gone before. It was of con- 
siderable size, and could boast of two windows, shaded this morning 
with clean muslin curtains, which Mrs. Rix had put up at eleven p.m. 
the previous night. The furniture, although homely and old-fashioned, 
was clean and well polished; and a certain air of half-elegance was 
imparted to the room by the entire absence of all tawdry ornaments 
on the chimney-piece, and vile prints, or worse daubs, on the walls ; 
all such articles found there by Mr. Davenant when he entered on 
his tenancy having been at once deported by that gentleman, and 
transferred to Mrs. Rix’s own parlour downstairs, where they kept 
each other company hideously, and were regarded with much com- 
placency by the worthy housekeeper. The only ornament on the 
chimney-piece was a Bohemian glass vase, filled this morning with 
fresh flowers; above which hung a large proof-engraving of the 
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“‘Storming of Seringapatam,” both vase and print being Mr. Dave- 
nant’s own property. 

The table was laid out for breakfast, the place of honour being 
occupied by a very toothsome-looking Strasbourg pie, which, together 
with a bottle of light wine and a little fruit when added to the usual 
English concomitants of the meal, would, in Mr. Davenant’s opinion, 
impart to it an aspect quite Continental, pleasant alike to everyone 
there. 

“* And what are you going to make of Mademoiselle Trix?” asked 
Mr. Davenant of his elder daughter as they sat at breakfast. 

“What can I make of her, papa,” said Margaret, ‘ but a governess. 
or teacher, like myself? This is the end to which her education has 
been directed for years past. All of which you know equally with 
myself.” 

“Precisely so, my dear,” said the old gentleman blandly. “TI 
know that such has been the point you have always had in view. 
But what says our bonnie birdie? How will a vé/e so humble satisfy 
the ambition I think I see in those bright eyes ?” 

“Oh, papa, you are mistaken! I am not in the least ambitious,” 
said smiling Trix. “I shall like teaching very well —at least, 
I think so; and if I were only as clever as Margaret is, I should like 
it much better.” 

“A poor way of getting a living,” said Mr. Davenant in a slightly 
contemptuous tone. ‘A very poor way of getting a living.” 

“‘Have you anything better to suggest, papa?” asked Margaret, 
anxiously. 

“Yes, I have a suggestion to make—a most excellent suggestion,” 
said Mr. Davenant pompously; “ although it is, perhaps, too much 
to expect that it will meet with your entire approval, Margaret ; your 
ideas, as I know of old, being rather straight-laced and illiberal in 
such matters. My suggestion is this: that Trix, instead of becoming 
a miserable drudge of a governess, transfer her youth and her good 
looks into the theatrical world, and after a proper course of study, 
make her début on the stage.” 

“On the stage—as an actress! Oh, papa!” and a warm flush 
mounted into the face of Beatrice. 

“Yes, as an actress. Why not, my child? I do not mean as 
Lady Macbeth, nor even as Juliet; but in the higher walks of genteel 
comedy, in which there are still plenty of laurels to be had for the 
plucking. In the character of Lady Teazle, for instance, there is 
room to achieve a genuine triumph; and even as Miss Hardcastle 
you might . 

“Papa,” said Margaret gravely, interrupting him for once, ‘ you 
seem to have forgotten that this very question was fully discussed 
between us only two years ago.” 

“Was it really, Meg? Then I ave forgotten all about it. And 
we decided against it, I suppose ?” 
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“We did, finally and decisively,” answered Margaret. 

“‘ Ah, then there’s nothing more to be said. If you are opposed to 
it so strongly, the thing is at an end. Since a certain day, ever so 
many years ago, Meg, when I committed my motherless little Trix 
into your charge, and left you to fight your own battle and hers too, 
I have never professed to interfere in the fortunes or destinies of 
either of my children. I knew that they were in better hands than 
mine ; yes, in better hands than mine—better than mine!” The 
old man’s hands trembled as he lifted his cup to his lips; while 
Margaret sat pale and pensive, her thoughts wandering, like vague 
ghosts, through the bitter past. 

“T have regretted, not once, but a thousand times,” went on Mr. 
Davenant, after a brief pause, “that I did not cause you yourself, 
Margaret, to be brought up to the stage when you were a girl. You 
would have won fame and fortune long ago, and might be keeping 
your own carriage and living in excellent style now, instead of occu- 
pying the humble position you do.” 

“‘T am not aware, papa, that I have any particular talent that way,” 
said Margaret. 

“You possess nearly every qualification of a great actress,” said 
Mr. Davenant authoritatively. ‘You have passion, intensity, a fire 
that smoulders but never dies out, a soul emotional and poetical, an 
excellent style of elocution and a good stage figure.” 

“ Mais! what a catalogue!” exclaimed Margaret, with a little 
laugh. 

When breakfast was over, Mr. Davenant and his daughters ad- 
journed to the homely bit of garden behind the house, so as to 
afford the old gentleman an opportunity for enjoying his matutinal 
smoke, for the lack of which, even the society of his daughters would 
hardly have compensated him. His recollections of his more pro- 
sperous days, which the fragrance of the cigar had served to evoke in 
his memory, formed a fruitful topic, and one on which the old gentle- 
man loved to dilate, as Margaret was well aware; and now that he 
had settled himself firmly on this hobby, she resigned herself with 
smiling patience to listen for the next half-hour to his monologue 
of complaints, and repinings at fortune, and to a vague outburst of 
chronic discontent at the ill-usage of the world generally. Margaret 
sat quietly with sympathetic face, interposing a word now and then, 
judiciously, till the old gentleman had run his subject dry ; by which 
time Trix had grown weary of gathering flowers and forming them 
into a bouquet, and Margaret herself was pining for a change. 

“We will go into the house now, papa, as you have done your 
cigar,” she said. ‘The sun is becoming rather too powerful here ; 
and I want you to introduce Beatrice to Signor Straduarius.” 

“The signor is rather out of order this morning, I am afraid,” said 
Mr. Davenant, producing his violin case as soon as they were seate” 
upstairs. ‘ He has lost a string, and wants a general screwing wart 
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“Storming of Seringapatam,” both vase and print being Mr. Dave- 
nant’s own property. 

The table was laid out for breakfast, the place of honour being 
occupied by a very toothsome-looking Strasbourg pie, which, together 
with a bottle of light wine and a little fruit when added to the usual 
English concomitants of the meal, would, in Mr. Davenant’s opinion, 
impart to it an aspect quite Continental, pleasant alike to everyone 
there. 

** And what are you going to make of Mademoiselle Trix ?” asked 
Mr. Davenant of his elder daughter as they sat at breakfast. 

** What can I make of her, papa,” said Margaret, ‘ but a governess. 
or teacher, like myself? This is the end to which her education has 
been directed for years past. All of which you know equally with 
myself.” 

“Precisely so, my dear,” said the old gentleman blandly. “I 
know that such has been the point you have always had in view. 
But what says our bonnie birdie? How will a 7é/e so humble satisfy 
the ambition I think I see in those bright eyes ?” 

‘Oh, papa, you are mistaken! I am not in the least ambitious,” 
said smiling Trix. “I shall like teaching very well —at least, 
I think so; and if I were only as clever as Margaret is, I should like 
it much better.” 

“A poor way of getting a living,” said Mr. Davenant in a slightly 
contemptuous tone. ‘A very poor way of getting a living.” 

“Have you anything better to suggest, papa?” asked Margaret, 
anxiously. 

“Yes, I have a suggestion to make—a most- excellent suggestion,” 
said Mr. Davenant pompously; “although it is, perhaps, too much 
to expect that it will meet with your entire approval, Margaret ; your 
ideas, as I know of old, being rather straight-laced and _ illiberal in 
such matters. My suggestion is this: that Trix, instead of becoming 
a miserable drudge of a governess, transfer her youth and her good 
looks into the theatrical world, and after a proper course of study, 
make her début on the stage.” 

“On the stage—-as an actress! Oh, papa!” and a warm flush 
mounted into the face of Beatrice. 

“Yes, as an actress. Why not, my child? I do not mean as 
Lady Macbeth, nor even as Juliet; but in the higher walks of genteel) 
comedy, in which there are still plenty of laurels to be had for the 
plucking. In the character of Lady Teazle, for instance, there is 
room to achieve a genuine triumph; and even as Miss Hardcastle 
you might ” 

“Papa,” said Margaret gravely, interrupting him for once, “ you 
seem to have forgotten that this very question was fully discussed 
between us only two years ago.” 

“Was it really, Meg? Then I Have forgotten all about it. And 
we decided against it, I suppose ?” 
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“We did, finally and decisively,” answered Margaret. 

“Ah, then there’s nothing more to be said. If you are opposed to 
it so strongly, the thing is at an end. Since a certain day, ever so 
many years ago, Meg, when I committed my motherless little Trix 
into your charge, and left you to fight your own battle and hers too, 
I have never professed to interfere in the fortunes or destinies of 
either of my children. I knew that they were in better hands than 
mine ; yes, in better hands than mine—better than mine!” The 
old man’s hands trembled as he lifted his cup to his lips ; while 
Margaret sat pale and pensive, her thoughts wandering, like vague 
ghosts, through the bitter past. 

“T have regretted, not once, but a thousand times,” went on Mr. 
Davenant, after a brief pause, “that I did not cause you yourself, 
Margaret, to be brought up to the stage when you were a girl. You 
would have ,won fame and fortune long ago, and might be keeping 
your own carriage and living in excellent style now, instead of occu- 
pying the humble position you do.” 

“*T am not aware, papa, that I have any particular talent that way,” 
said Margaret. 

“You possess nearly every qualification of a great actress,” said 
Mr. Davenant authoritatively. ‘“ You have passion, intensity, a fire 
that smoulders but never dies out, a soul emotional and poetical, an 
excellent style of elocution and a good stage figure.” 

“ Mais! what a catalogue!” exclaimed Margaret, with a little 
laugh. 

When breakfast was over, Mr. Davenant and his daughters ad- 
journed to the homely bit of garden behind the house, so as to 
afford the old gentleman an opportunity for enjoying his matutinal 
smoke, for the lack of which, even the society of his daughters would 
hardly have compensated him. His recollections of his more pro- 
sperous days, which the fragrance of the cigar had served to evoke in 
his memory, formed a fruitful topic, and one on which the old gentle- 
man loved to dilate, as Margaret was well aware; and now that he 
had settled himself firmly on this hobby, she resigned herself with 
smiling patience to listen for the next half-hour to his monologue 
of complaints, and repinings at fortune, and to a vague outburst of 
chronic discontent at the ill-usage of the world generally. Margaret 
sat quietly with sympathetic face, interposing a word now and then, 
judiciously, till the old gentleman had run his subject dry ; by which 
time Trix had grown weary of gathering flowers and forming them 
into a bouquet, and Margaret herself was pining for a change. 

“We will go into the house now, papa, as you have done your 
cigar,” she said. ‘The sun is becoming rather too powerful here ; 
and I want you to introduce Beatrice to Signor Straduarius.” 

“The signor is rather out of order this morning, I am afraid,” said 
Mr. Davenant, producing his violin case as soon as they were seated 
upstairs. ‘ He has lost a string, and wants a general screwing up, so 
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that if you wish to hear him discourse his best, you must submit to a 
little preliminary torturing of the old Italian.” 

Under the skilful hands of his master, the signor soon began to 
discourse sweetly ; for Mr. Davenant was an excellent violinist, a born 
fiddler, one of those men to whom the fingering of the bow comes 
like second nature. He had a wider acquaintance than is common 
in these days with the works of the old Italian maestrz, and he pro- 
ceeded, this morning, to play one piece after another from the com- 
positions of authors whose very names were unknown to Beatrice. 
Suddenly he stopped. 

“Trix, my child, I want to hear your voice,” he said. ‘ Tell me, 
what can you sing?” 

Beatrice named one or two pieces diffidently, any of which she 
would gladly sing to please her father. So Mr. Davenant began the 
accompaniment to one, and Beatrice sang. 

“Tis her mother’s voice—an angel’s voice!” muttered the old 
man to himself, after a minute or two ; and he closed his eyes, and 
went on playing softly and tenderly. But he soon forgot where he 
was, and what he was doing; his mind had gone wandering back 
into the past; he was listening to that very song, as he had heard it 
forty years before from lips long silent in the tomb ; and when the 
voice of Beatrice died lingeringly out in the last cadence, the old man 
opened eyes bewildered and tearful, and seemed for a moment hardly 
to remember where he was. 

Then Beatrice must sing again, and again ; and after that, Margaret 
must sing; and so the morning wore itself pleasantly away, till it was 
time to set out for the College Green, where the regimental band 
would play from three till five to-day, and charm with its strains the 
whole fashionabie world of Wellingford there assembled to listen to 
it. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
MR. DAVENANT'S LITTLE SURPLUS. 


THE heat was no longer so intense as it had been earlier in the day, 
and Mr. Davenant and his daughters had a pleasant walk through the 
upper part of the town till they reached the Green, where they found 
a mob of well-dressed people, come to criticise their friends and be 
themselves criticised, quite as much as to listen to the music. 
Although our little party had few to speak to them, there was 
no lack of glances, some admiring, some depreciatory, all more or 
less critical, to follow them as they promenaded from one end of the 
green to the other, or rested for a few minutes on one of the benches 
under the trees ; and many were the whispered inquiries that fluttered 
about among the company as to who and what the strangers might be. 
The afternoon was so brilliant, the music so good, and the company 
so select, that, in their quiet way, both Margaret and Beatrice enjoyed 
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themselves thoroughly, and felt quite sorry when the last piece was 
played and the crowd began slowly to disperse. 

Mrs. Rix had a comfortable little dinner ready for them on their 
arrival, over which meal Mr. Davenant fell into one of those fretful 
and captious moods by no means uncommon with him when he was 
over fatigued, or had a headache, or was in any way out of sorts. 

The old gentleman was evidently pining for his post-prandial pipe, 
although consideration for the feelings of his daughters kept him 
from saying so. Margaret, divining from previous experience what it 
was that made him so fidgety, overruled his faint opposition, and 
planted him with his pipe and his glass of grog at the open window ; 
where, shaded from outside observers by the muslin curtains, he sat 
in the balmy summer twilight, listening contentedly to his daughters, 
while they sang one plaintive ballad after another, or some pleasant 
home song that might have been composed expressly for such a 
time. 

When Mr. Davenant had come to the end of his second pipe, it 
was time to close the window and have candles brought in. The 
most unpleasant part of the day’s proceedings remained yet to be 
gone through; that, namely, connected with an examination of Mr. 
Davenant’s pecuniary affairs. A slight hint from Margaret sufficed 
to send Beatrice downstairs to cultivate the acquaintance of Mrs. 
Rix for half an hour; and then Mr. Davenant, with hands that 
trembled a little, brought out his writing-desk, and laid before 
Margaret an ominous-looking slip of paper. 

‘Very dear times, these, my love, very dear times!” murmured 
Mr. Davenant, as he spread open his schedule before Margaret. ‘It’s 
wonderful how the money goes: slips through one’s fingers like an 
eel, before one knows what one is about.” And the old gentleman 
stood rubbing his white hands, with a benevolent smile lighting up 
his handsome face; as though he had just been presenting his 
daughter with a cheque for a thousand pounds. 

Margaret was slightly dismayed when she saw the sum total of the 
account. It was heavier than it had ever been before, and con- 
siderably in excess of what she had calculated upon, being, in fact, 
within a very few sovereigns of all she possessed in the world. Still, 
not a syllable of surprise or remonstrance escaped her lips; she 
counted out the full amount on to the table, and then added to the 
little pile two out of her few remaining sovereigns, so that the old man 
might not be without a trifle to keep his pocket with after his debts 
should be paid ; for Margaret never dreamt that a single penny of 
the money left by her for that laudable purpose was otherwise 
applied. 

“There, papa, dear,” she said, with a loving smile, “ that will set 
you straight again with the world for a little while.” 

He stooped and kissed her tenderly on the forehead as he took 
the money. An unwonted feeling of compunction touched his heart 
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for the moment ; but five minutes later he was his buoyant, egotistical 
self again, conscious of little beyond a feeling of inward gratulation 
that all those sovereigns, jingling so musically in his pockets, were 
really and truly his own. 

By the time this interesting ceremony was over, it was necessary 
to prepare for departure. The last train for Helsingham left Welling- 
ford at 9.30 p.M., and the walk up to the station was a long one. 

A feeling of loneliness, such as Mr. Davenant had rarely ex- 
perienced, crept coldly round his heart as he watched the train that 
carried away his children move slowly out of the station, leaving him, 
a white-headed old man, standing there friendless and alone. But 
Mr. Davenant was not a man to allow any sentimental nonsense of 
that kind, as he would have been the first to call it, to trouble his 
mind for long ; and, by the time he had left the station three hundred 
yards behind him, he was busy pondering how he could finish up a 
pleasant day with most pleasure to himself. 

Mr. Davenant and Mrs. Rix held a cabinet council next morning, 
chiefly for the discussion of matters financial. At this meeting it was 
decided which accounts should be paid, and which left unpaid ; re- 
trenchment for the future, in various departments, was resolved upon, 
but never carried into effect ; and when the meeting broke up, Mr. 
Davenant found himself, to his agreeable surprise, with a surplus of 
three pounds in hand; and with several unpaid bills in his desk, the 
consideration of which did not trouble him in the least. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
MISS EASTERBROOK’S RETURN. 


THE next three weeks sped away quietly and uneventful, but by no 
means unpleasantly, to the inmates of Irongate House. 

Margaret was supremely content in the society of her sister, and 
in watching the slow but certain progress of that matrimonial scheme 
round which all her wishes now centred, and to promote which she 
had so recklessly sacrificed her peace of mind, and much more than 
that, should the one crime of her life by any mischance ever become 
known. As days and weeks went on, her conscience began to protest 
less loudly against the outrage put upon it. She talked to it, and 
cajoled it, and wheedled it into a sort of sulky silence, that was very 
far removed, however, from that cheerful innocence, fearing no wrong, 
in which it had calmly slept so short a time before. 

She had not been long in discovering that, in order to facilitate the 
scheme which her brain had first conceived at the moment that her 
eyes took in the contents of the Australian letter at the post-office, and 
which, indeed, supplied the motive power that caused her to act as 
she did, no further interference on her part would be necessary than 
to bring her sister and Dr. Randolph together, and that the rest 
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might safely be left to time and opportunity. Margaret was truly 
thankful to find that this was so, for she had told herself over and 
over again, in those first bitter days which followed the suppression 
of the letter, that, rather than follow up her first downward step with 
a second one in the same direction, she would prefer to nullify by in- 
action whatever future advantages might otherwise accrue to her from 
the deed she had done. 

But nothing more was required at her hands, scarcely even the 
bringing together of hero and heroine. Trix and Hugh came to- 
gether of their own sweet accord, as it were, and without any action 
on her part either for or against. 

So long as little Dora Morrison, the invalid pupil, remained at 
Irongate House, and till she was well enough to be sent off to join 
her friends at Scarborough, Dr. Randolph, at Miss Easterbrook’s 
request, never omitted to visit his child-patient daily; and as Margaret 
and Beatrice were always at home at that early hour, he never failed 
to spare a few minutes for their pleasant society, however numerous 
a round of calls he might still have before him. 

But after Dora’s departure there would have been no further excuse 
for his calls at Irongate House; at least not till Miss Easterbrook 
herself should have returned, who was always glad to see him ; when, 
opportunely or inopportunely, as the case may be, Miss Davenant 
herself fell sick on the second morning after Dora was gone. 

Trix suggested that Dr. Randolph should at once be sent for, but 
Margaret ridiculed the idea. Later in the day, finding that her sister 
was growing worse instead of better, Trix dispatched a little note to 
Dr. Randolph, which brought that active practitioner to Irongate 
within the hour. 

Margaret had no remedy but to submit, and from that date the 
daily visits were resumed. Even after Margaret had sufficiently re- 
covered to go out, for her attack was only a slight one, by a pleasant 
little fiction in which all were concerned, although no word respecting 
it was spoken by any of them, it came to be an understood thing that 
Margaret was still to be looked upon in the light of an invalid, and 
that the Doctor’s visits were still to be kept up. 

Each succeeding visit to Irongate House served but to bind Hugh 
Randolph more helplessly a captive to the chariot wheels of Love. 
He was quite aware that he came away each time more deeply en- 
amoured than he had been before; but he pooh-poohed the matter 
in his own mind. Matrimony was not for him; he had decided 
against it long ago. It was certainly very pleasant to pass an occa- 
sional half-hour in the society of one who in every way charmed him 
so much as did Beatrice Davenant, and he knew of no absolute 
reason why he should deny himself that pleasure just at present. 
But when the proper time should arrive, he would shake off his in- 
fatuation, and go about his ordinary avocations heart-whole and fancy 
free. It was thus that he deluded himself. 
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There was no absolute reason why he should not marry; indeed, 
for a doctor to be a married man is in most cases an advantage. But 
he had been deceived once, cruelly deceived, and he had all but 
sworn at the time that he would never put it in the power of another 
woman to treat him in the same way, Although this soreness of 
feeling had in a great measure worn itself away with time, it had still 
its effect in causing him to look shyly on matrimony, and to cherish 
his freedom as a bachelor more warily than he might otherwise have 
done. 

“*Why don’t you get married, Hugh? Doctors have no business 
to be single men,” Mrs. Sutton, his mother’s old friend, said to him 
one day, speaking with the freedom of one who had known him from 
the day of his birth. 

** Because I’ve no call that way, aunty,” said Hugh with a smile. 

* And yet you tell me you have quite got over that first unfor- 
tunate attack! And very proper, too; the hussy wasn’t worth the 
bother you made about her. But it’s time you took to yourself a 
wife, and there’s many a bonny Helsingham lass would think herself 
fortunate to get a man like Hugh Randolph for her husband.” 

“‘ Aunty, you are becoming grossly addicted to flattery.” 

“ Never you mind that, Hugh, but attend to my words.” 

“Then, you would like to see me married ?” 

“That I should, right well—providing the girl was one that I 
liked.” 

“ Ah, just so,” said Hugh drily. ‘‘There’s something in that, 
certainly.” 

Margaret took her sister with her to Brook Lodge to see Mrs. 
Cardale, and that first visit led to others. Then, Mrs. Cardale 
several times insisted on sending the pony-carriage to Irongate House, 
so that Miss Davenant might drive out with her sister, and in that 
pleasant fashion visit some of the romantic nooks of the neighbour- 
hood. Besides these little excursions there were others taken on foot 
to Briarwood Farm, three miles across the fields, where Miss 
Davenant was known, and heartily welcomed as often as she chose 
to go. 

In all the farm processes, as carried on at Briarwood, Beatrice 
took extreme delight. There was the dairy, so cool and spotlessly 
clean, with its churns, and large, shallow bowls of milk and cream, 
and its baskets of eggs piled up ready for market. Then, there was 
an immense orchard to roam in, although the fruit was not yet ripe ; 
but she would not fail to attend some of the apple-shakings in Sep- 
tember and October—her half-holidays would give her an opportunity 
of doing that. Then, there was the milking of the cows, and the 
feeding of the great brood of poultry ; and saunterings in the old- 
fashioned garden, where roses and gillyflowers, pansies and sweet- 
williams, honeysuckle and southernwood, grew together in sweet 
confusion ; with unlimited strawberries and cream at sundown, as 
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you sat under the branching limes just beyond the porch, and watched 
the marauding rooks, a black cloud, come sailing homeward to their 
nests in the vicarage copse. 

Happy mornings, too, were those spent by the sisters quietly at 
home, with no society beyond that of each other; when they read or 
worked or did nothing save talk, as humour or fancy dictated— 
golden hours tipped with music that charmed themselves all too 
swiftly away. 

Looking back in memory to this time afterwards, it seemed to 
both of them like the Indian summer of their lives, so sweet while it 
lasts, and yet lasting such a little while, and following close upon 
which come the rains and tempests, and bleak, lowering skies of 
winter. 

About a fortnight of the Midsummer holidays had yet to run, and 
Miss Davenant was sitting alone in her room one afternoon, Trix 
having gone out with Mrs. Cardale for a drive, when she was startled 
by the sudden irruption of a cab into the quiet precincts of Irongate 
House, from which vehicle the bulky person of Miss Easterbrook 
presently alighted. 

Margaret had not expected the worthy schoolmistress till about 
two days before the commencement of next term; and fearing that 
illness had brought her home prematurely, she hurried out to meet 
her. But Miss Easterbrook’s usually robust health was apparently 
unimpaired ; and except that she looked dusty and travel-stained, 
and had a somewhat sour and discontented expression of the mouth 
and pucker of the eyebrows, foreign to the customary expression of 
her jolly countenance, she seemed neither stouter nor thinner than 
before she left home. 

A friendly greeting having passed between the two, Miss Easter- 
brook followed Margaret into the sitting-room of the latter, and 
depositing herself in a-substantial easy-chair, she loosened her bonnet 
strings, and began to fan herself with her handkerchief. 

“Til never go to Hastings again as long as I live,” she exclaimed 
in a querulous voice. “I’ve made up my mind on that point. I 
have encountered nothing but a catalogue of disasters ever since I 
left home. You remember those three new dresses I took with me ? 
Well, I had not been at Hastings a week before I found that I could 
not possibly wear any of them till they had been let out ; so I sent 
them to a dressmaker’s to be altered, and they came back in a day or 
two, altered indeed, but in such a style that it was impossible for me 
ever to wear them as best dresses again. Such dowdy pillow-cases 
as they had made of them, as though I had no waist at all! It was 
teally grievous. Close on the heels of this disaster came another 
still worse. My maid, Louisa, actually left me one morning without 
a word of warning, and went and got married to one of those 
dreadful coastguard men. An ungrateful hussy! after all I had done 
for her, and just as she was getting to understand my little 
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peculiarities. Such clandestine marriages are utterly odious. But 
it’s comforting to think that Louisa will soon find out her mistake, 
and wish herself back in her old quarters without being able to get 
there. Well, this was disaster number two, which brings me to 
number three and Major Styles. ~ By-the-bye, my dear, did I ever 
mention Major Styles to you before? No, I thought not. I first met 
him last summer at Hastings, where he was living on half-pay: a 
handsome man, my dear, with a charming beard; but I will not 
particularise. He paid me very special attention, and without 
committing himself to anything definite, he led me to infer, in a 
hundred little ways, that I was the only woman for whom he had ever 
really cared. And so we parted, with a sort of tacit agreement 
that we should meet again this summer, by which time some invisible 
obstacle would be removed, and there would be nothing to prevent 
the Major from making a full declaration of his sentiments. Well, 
we did meet again, and the Major’s attentions were most pointed, 
and I had every reason to expect a declaration in the course of a 
week or two ; not, you know, that I should have felt myself by any 
means bound to accept him ; that would have been a matter for after- 
consideration. He was only about half his time at Hastings, having 
to be away two or three days every week on ‘ business’—a very 
vague term, my dear, which means anything and everything with men. 
Well, he had been gone for a longer time than usual, and I was 
expecting him back that very day, when I received a letter bearing 
the Lewes post-mark, with what do you think inside ?—wedding- 
cards! Yes, the wretch had actually gone and got married to a rich 
widow at Lewes, and had had the audacity to send me cards! Words 
could not describe what I felt. I discovered’ afterwards that he was 
a gambler and a voué, and was over heads and ears in debt, so that 
it was really a mercy I escaped him. You may be sure that I did not 
care to stay any longer at Hastings. I determined to come home, 
and have the house thoroughly painted and whitewashed, and every- 
thing made nice and clean before the pupils’ return. And another 
thing, my dear. I have decided on having a little picnic next week 
but one—just a quiet dozen, you know—people that will assimilate 
nicely ; and I want you to assist me in making the selection: your 
tact will be invaluable.” 

Having thus eased her mind in some measure, Miss Easterbrook 
sipped the cup of tea which Margaret had had prepared for her, in 
tolerable comfort, merely shaking her white pudgy finger now and 
them at an imaginary major, and saying occasionally to Miss Davenant, 
*‘ A handsome man, my dear, but I won’t particularise.” 

Trix came in, fresh and radiant from her drive, and was introduced 
to Miss Easterbrook, who shook hands with her and kissed her 
affectionately, and then subjected her to a more critical examination 
with the assistance of the double eye-glass of which she made 
occasional use. 
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“Far too pretty for the schoolroom,” with a shake of the head 
directed at Margaret ; “and with a figure that can be called nothing 
less than superb: two facts which our Helsingham young gentlemen 
will not be long in discovering for themselves. Ah! my dear,” this 
to Beatrice, “you will not stay with us long at Irongate House.” 

Beatrice laughed and blushed. A slight lifting of Miss Davenant’s 
eyebrows intimated to Miss Easterbrook that the topic was one which 
the elder sister did not care to discuss further. 

“You must not heed the nonsense of an old woman like me,” 
said Miss Easterbrook to Trix as she rose, preparatory to leaving the 
room. “I say and do all manner of odd things in vacation time. 
But when term commences, you will find me as strict and severe as 
the great Minerva herself—but without the learning, my dear, without 
the learning.” 

And with a nod and a smile the kind-hearted schoolmistress sailed 
out of the room. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
MISS EASTERBROOK’S PICNIC. 


THE morning of the day appointed by the worthy mistress of Iron- 
gate House for her little festival broke at last, sunny and glorious as 
a July morning ought to do. I have called it Miss Easterbrook’s 
picnic, and it was hers in this wise, that all the invitations emanated 
from Irongate House, and the provisions and wines were all provided 
at her expense. But beyond this she did not go. All who responded 
to her invitation were expected to find their own vehicles, which in a 
country-place like Helsingham, was no very difficult matter, those 
people who had no conveyance of their own being sure to have a 
good-natured friend who had one and was willing to lend it The 
locality chosen for the excursion was a place called Spital Woods, 
about ten miles from Helsingham, on the borders of the next county, 
and forming, as it were, a line of ‘division between the fruitful, farm- 
studded, champaign country in which Helsingham is situate, and a 
much wilder and more picturesque region that stretches northward 
from that point for nearly thirty miles. 

Miss Easterbrook had sent off the provisions and wines, together 
with an abundant supply of ice, in a covered cart at daybreak ; and 
had also arranged to have an orchestra, numbering six individuals, on 
the ground at a certain hour. For to Miss Easterbrook, a picnic 
would have seemed no picnic at all without plenty of music and 
dancing for the young people, although she herself never ventured on 
anything beyond a stately set of lancers: but then, a great part of 
Miss Easterbrook’s happiness consisted in doing her best to make 
others happy. 

A knife-and-fork breakfast was laid out at Irongate house for the 
benefit of all comers ; and by eleven o’clock everything was ready for 
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a start. The party numbered two dozen in all, married and single, 
and all, with two exceptions, more or less known to each other, an 
almost inevitable result in a social little town like Helsingham, and 
one which went far towards promoting the day’s enjoyment, there 
being no ceremonious introductions to be gone through, a freezing 
process from which English people do not readily recover. 

The two exceptions to this rule of mutual acquaintanceship were 
Mr. Ferdinand Davenant and his youngest daughter. At Miss 
Easterbrook’s request, Margaret had written to invite ber father to 
the picnic; and the old gentleman, having made the journey from 
Wellingford by the early train, had reached Irongate House just in 
time to sit down to luncheon with the rest of the party. He was 
elaborately got up in the airiest and jauntiest of summer costumes ; 
but, although looking much younger than he really was, his natural 
good taste had kept him from aping a juvenility so extreme as would 
have made him ridiculous. His white hair was a melancholy fact 
that could not be overlooked ; and he dressed accordingly. Miss 
Easterbrook was charmed ; to her, in particular, did the old Bohemian 
pay sundry delicate yet gallant attentions, which had about them a 
flavour far more subtle than had ever tinctured the somewhat coarse 
assiduities ‘of that hateful Major Styles. Then, again, from the 
moment of her introduction to Mr. Davenant, whom she had _ never 
previously met, the worthy schoolmistress felt herself relieved from 
all further care and anxiety on the score of the success of her little 
party. In some way, which probably neither she nor anyone there 
could have explained, the last comer seemed to float naturally to 
the helm of affairs, and to be kept there by common acclaim for the 
rest of the day. A brief, but easy dictatorship! the advantages con- 
nected with which the hero of the hour knew how to improve to the 
utmost ; for before his return home in the evening, “that charming 
Mr. Davenant” had secured three invitations to the houses of three 
of the wealthiest people at the picnic, all of which he meant to bear 
fruit at some future date. 

One individual there was, beyond the Irongate party proper, to 
whom the reader has been already introduced, Dr. Hugh Randolph 
to wit, who had found or made leisure enough, amid the duties of a 
busy life, to claim the indulgence of a well-earned holiday ; more 
especially as such indulgence chimed in with his own private inclina- 
tions. Sweet Trix and he would be together—that was all he cared 
or thought about: let results take care of themselves. 

The tract of couatry known as Spital Woods was some miles in 
extent ; but the particular part of it for which our party was bound, 
was a lovely valley that went by the name of Blackthorn Vale. At 
the entrance to this vale was a country tavern, having extensive stable 
accommodation, where excursionists generally left their horses and 
conveyances, and went forward on foot, for the place was much fre- 
quented during the summer months. The lower end of the valley 
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was shut in by a lofty hill, known as Cloud Top, from the summit of 
which there was a magnificent view over four counties. To get into 
the Vale proper, you had to make a défour of a mile round the base 
of this hill ; you could do it on donkey-back if you felt so disposed, 
or else make a bee-line from the tavern right across its summit—a 
feat requiring wind, muscle and endurance. 

On the present occasion, severa! youthful members of the party 
made it a point of honour to climb Cloud Top. Not that many of 
them seemed to care greatly for the view when they had struggled to 
the summit, but preferred employing themselves in waving their 
handkerchiefs, in shouting to their pigmy friends in the valley, and in 
discussing sundry bottles of Bass, with which one noble-hearted 
individual had laden himself at the tavern and had dragged safely 
to the top for the benefit of his friends. Three cheers having been 
awarded to this benefactor by his grateful countrymen, it was unani- « 
mously voted great fun to set the empty bottles rolling down the 
steep sides of the hill, in the direction of the party below, with various 
eccentric messages written on scraps of paper, and tied round their 
necks ; after which the scapegraces began to think of dinner, and to 
wonder whether they could possibly reach the bottom in safety. This 
feat being at length accomplished, the reunited party sauntered slowly 
along the valley, following a footpath that wound pleasantly in and 
out by the side of the shallow stream that traversed Blackthorn Vale 
from end to end and added not a little to its beauty. After a time, 
they came to a charming little glade, carpeted with freshest turf, 
which had been fixed on as the spot for luncheon; and where— 
welcome sight !—they found Miss Easterbrook’s well-filled hampers 
awaiting their arrival. A snowy cloth was quickly spread, round 
which the company seated themselves—some on the grass, some on 
convenient boulders, and some on the gnarled roots of two huge oaks, 
whose branches made a pleasant shelter from the heat of the July 
sun. 

Beyond the man in charge of the hampers, there were no waiters 
present. So Mr. Davenant at once installed himself in the double 
post of chef and butler, and having enlisted one or two unattached 
young gentlemen to serve under him, he proceeded to wait upon the 
company. 

“Pray think of yourself, Mr. Davenant. You are spoiling us all 
with your attentions,” said Miss Easterbrook anxiously, as the old 
Bohemian bent over her to replenish her glass, Then she added in 
a lower voice, ‘See, I have reserved a space for you here, next 
myself. If you do not come soon, I shall think that my company is 
not agreeable to you.” 

Mr. Davenant’s eyebrows were lifted slightly, and he bent still 
lower as he answered : “ Madam, I appreciate the honour, and will 
avail myself of it presently. Meanwhile, let me assist you to a little 
more of this fda“; it is the best thing going. Those youngsters 
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manipulate that wine as though it were so much bitter beer. I must 
give them a lesson.” 

In spite of her mental disquietude, Margaret could not help being 
amused at finding that she, too, had an ardent admirer in the 
person of the Rev. Titus Plock, a curate of immature years, and a 
recent arrival in Helsingham. It so fell out that Margaret and this 
gentleman were placed side by side in the wagonette, and a limited 
liability conversation thereupon sprang up between them ; for the day 
was still in its teens, and the genial influence of Veuve Clicquot 
had not as yet been brought to bear on the shy young curate. To 
all the tepid platitudes of the Rev. Titus, as they journeyed side by 
side, Margaret responded with a mild show of interest, and was 
inwardly grateful that her companion was so easily satisfied ; so that 
while murmuring a reply to his gentle inanities, her mind was still, 
in a great measure, free to follow out its own more sombre train of 
thought. 

When dinner was over, the gentlemen claimed the indulgence of a 
post-prandial smoke, while the ladies bathed their hands and faces in 
the stream hard by ; after which, a dance was unanimously called for, 
and three sets of quadrilles were quickly formed. Beatrice and 
Hugh danced together, the opposite couple being Miss Easterbrook 
and Mr. Davenant, who footed it as nimbly as the youngest there. 
After the quadrille came a schottische, and then a waltz; but both to 
Miss Easterbrook and her cavalier it seemed wiser to retire to the 
grateful shade of some adjacent trees, and there subside intv 
spectators of the merry sceue. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
WINSTANLEY’S CAVE. 


By-AND-BYE the ladies began to cry out for a cup of tea. A couple 
of crones were in attendance, by whom a fire of brambles and dried 
branches was quickly lighted. Immense teapots of block tin, and a 
service of the commonest ware, together with a quantity of delicious 
cream, were also provided by these ancient dames, Miss Easterbrook’s 
stores being called upon for all other requisites ; and the ladies were 
soon supplied with a cup of their favourite beverage, the rude style in 
which it was served merely enhancing their enjoyment of it. A few 
gentlemen of domestic tastes, to whom a cup of tea was almost a vital 
necessity, kept the ladies company. Others, less wise, formed a little 
clique of their own, and set to work smoking as hard as they could, 
as if to make up for lost time ; and more bottles were opened, and 
reticent tongues were loosened, and each one became impressed with 
the belief that he had a special faculty for saying “ good things.” 
They were rejoined by the ladies before the fun grew uproarious ; and 
after some discussion, the majority of the party decided to have the 
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carriages got out and to drive over to Vance Priory—a picturesque 
ruin some four or five miles away. A few there were, however, who 
preferred staying and exploring further the beauties of Blackthorn 
Vale ; and there were even one or two old fogies who decided in 
favour of the tavern parlour, as against the combined attractions of 
valley and ruin. So the party separated, with the understanding that 
all should meet again at the tavern at eight o’clock, and journey 
home together. 

Miss Davenant and her sister, having visited Vance Priory only a 
fortnight previously, did not care to go there again so soon afterwards ; 
besides which, there was a cavern and a waterfall at the upper end of 
the vale, which Dr. Randolph pronounced worthy of a visit ; and a 
little quiet ramble, away from the rest of the party, was by no means 
undesirable. So our two sisters, escorted by Dr. Randolph and the 
Rev. Titus Plock, set out by themselves (Miss Easterbrook and Mr. 
Davenant had gone to the Priory), taking the footpath that led 
towards the head of the valley, the Doctor, as knowing the way, going 
first with Trix. Margaret, slipping her little gloved hand within the 
arm of Mr. Plock, at once plunged with that gentleman into an 
animated discussion on the merits and demerits of Church decoration ; 
and whether it arose from this, or from some other cause, it so fell 
out that the distance between the two couples imperceptibly widened ; 
and when, after a short time, the road became more rugged and 
winding, the Doctor and Beatrice passed out of sight altogether, while 
Margaret and Mr. Plock seemed only to dawdle more and more. A 
sudden turn of the road disclosed to view a prettier effect of nature 
and art combined than any they had yet seen. 

“What a charming subject for a pencil sketch!” said Margaret 
involuntarily. 

“T have your sketch-book here,” said Mr. Plock with animation : 
and so he had. Margaret might have foreseen such an eventuality 
as the present one. ‘“ Do, pray, try your hand at it, Miss Davenant. 
I know that it would come out charmingly under your pencil.” 

“Tempt me not,” said Margaret. ‘I could never do justice to so 
picturesque a morsel.” 

“Oh yes, you could,” replied the confident Mr. Plock. ‘“ Do, 
please, try.” And he found her a smooth little knoll on which to sit, 
and opened her book for her, and gazed into her face with the look 
of a pleading spaniel, so that Margaret had no choice but to comply. 

“Dr. Randolph and my sister will think that we are lost.” 

“We can easily overtake them,” said the amorous curate. ‘ A few 
minutes more or less will make no difference.” 

So Margaret set to work on the ruined water-mill, while Mr. Plock 
lounged at her feet, asking no greater happiness than to be near her. 

Hugh Randolph and Beatrice Davenant walked slowly forward 
towards the head of the valley, looking back occasionally for 
Margaret and the curate, and when they were no longer visible, con- 
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cluding that they were merely hidden by a turn of the road, and 
would be at the waterfall almost as soon as themselves. The wester- 
ing sun shone full and bright into the little valley, but far away to the 
north-east, over Red Coombe and Banksipp and the lesser hills, dark, 
threatening clouds had long been gathered, and were now slowly 
advancing across the sky as the sun went down. But all this was 
shut out from the view of Hugh and Beatrice by the narrow walls of 
the valley. They saw only the afternoon sunshine, and the full flush 
of summer foliage, and the shimmer of water between the trees ; they 
heard only the rustle of wind-stirred leaves, and now and then the 
glad note of some happy bird—music less sweet to them than that of 
their own hearts. 

The footpath they were traversing divided itself into two parts as it 
neared the head of the valley, one path sweeping steeply up the hill- 
side, and bringing you out on a level with the top of the waterfall, 
and leading you thence away into the wild, hilly country beyond. 
The lower path still keeping along the bottom of the ravine, ceased 
abruptly, after a time, on a small rocky ledge facing the great grey 
cliff which shut in the head of Blackthorn Vale, over the summit of 
which the stream they had been tracking kept pouring itself for ever, 
looking now, when the sun shone on it, like a flashing veil of liquid 
silver. 

“Tt is very beautiful, and worth coming three times the distance to 
see,” said Beatrice, as she and Hugh stood on the ledge of rock, 
right in front of the cliff; ‘ but in winter it must be magnificent.” 

“Tt is the force of the stream in winter,” said Hugh, “that has 
worn this basin in the rock just at our feet. It always looks black 
and sullen, and is said to be very deep.” 

“But where is the cave of which you spoke? and why is it called 
Winstanley’s cave ?” 

*‘ Look steadily through the waterfall, keeping you eyes on a level 
with the ledge on which we are now standing, and you will see that 
the cliff looks darker in that place than in any other.” 

‘**T see the place of which you speak.” 

“That is the entrance to the cavern. It is said to derive its name 
from the fact that a certain Colonel Winstanley, of the Royalist army, 
lay hidden in it for three months after the battle of Worcester, and 
was supplied all that time with food by the simple country folk, who 
never betrayed his secret ; and that he afterwards got away in safety 
to France.” 

“Quite a little romance, is it not,” said Beatrice. ‘I suppose 
the next thing to do is to cross this very insecure-looking bridge, and 
that in some way or other, though I confess I don’t exactly see how, 
we shall ultimately find ourselves in the cavern.” 

“If you have sufficient courage to follow me across the bridge, you 
will soon find out the way into the cave.” 

“But I should like Margaret and Mr. Plock to be with us. How 
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foolish of them to linger so far behind! And see what a black cloud 
has made its appearance just over the waterfall. We are going to 
have a storm.” 

“A summer shower — nothing more, I think,” said the Doctor. 
“ But we had better, perhaps, make our way into the cave without 
further delay, so that we may, if possible, get back to the tavern before 
the rain comes on. Have you courage enough to follow me across 
the bridge ?” 

For a moment Beatrice hesitated. Margaret’s absence made her 
vaguely uneasy ; and now that the time for being put to the proof 
had come, the exploration of the cave seemed an adventure full of 
peril, and one to which her nerves were by no means equal. But 
looking up, she saw Hugh Randolph standing halfway across the 
plank, with his hand outstretched and his frank eyes bent inquiringly 
on her, and she felt ashamed of her timidity. 

“Go on, I will follow you,” she said, with a brave attempt at a 
smile, waving aside his proferred aid. Next moment with a light, 
swift step she crossed the frail structure, and stood by his side on the 
opposite ledge of rock, and only a few feet removed from the waterfall. 
Above them towered ihe grey cliff, almost as steep as the side of a 
house. Below them was the black basin of which Hugh had spoken ; 
and as they stood on their narrow platform, they looked straight down 
the vale to the point where it turned suddenly away to the left. They 
saw its sides, densely clothed with brushwood and young timber, 
and, for some distance, the path by which they had come; saw, too, 
the little Blackthorn river rippling gently away among its rushes 
and water-flags, and looking as though the “ tremendous header ”’ 
it had just taken over the cliff were quite beyond the range of its 
capabilities. 

A walk of a few feet along the ledge brought the Doctor and his 
companion to the cave, which was merely an opening of considerable 
size in the face of the cliff; the only singular feature about it 
being that it was directly behind the waterfall, so that in the wet 
season, when there had been much rain among the hills, the water, 
as it fell, formed a curtain wide enough to hide the entrance com- 
pletely from anyone standing in the valley, and, indeed, precluded all 
access to the cave, except at the expense of some danger and a 
certain wetting. But now, after so many weeks of dry weather, it 
was reached easily enough, without even the risk of a single drop of 
spray to spoil the most delicate of summer attire. 

The effect was certainly a very pretty one, and so Trix acknowledged 
to herself as she sat on a large stone just within the entrance, 
and saw the liquid veil unrolling itself before her, even as it had 
unrolled itself long years ago before the eyes of the Royalist Colonel, 
when he lay hidden there, week after week, with nothing to do but 
watch it. How was it that it did not drive him mad? Or did he 
come at last to love it, so that in after time, when safe from his 
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enemies on a foreign shore, its voice often made the music of his 
dreams ? The effect was more than pretty— it was poetical, with 
something melancholy just hinted at behind that free, joyous rush 
of water; for Nature is a cunning artist, and into her brightest 
tapestry never forgets to inweave a neutral thread, and her gayest 
music has ever an undertone of sadness for such as have ears to 
hear. 

Hugh had brought a couple of tapers in his pocket, which he 
now lighted; and this done, he and Trix proceeded to explore the 
cave, which, however, contained nothing worthy of special notice. 
There was a recess in one corner, with a narrow orifice at the 
back of it, known as “ Winstanley’s fireplace and chimney,” the 
opening of the latter, so ran the tradition, being some hundreds of 
yards away up the summit of the cliff. Then there was a smaller 
cavern which opened out of the larger one, known as “ Winstanley’s 
bedroom,” and a very doleful place it looked. What else there might 
be they had no opportunity of ascertaining, for a slip of the Doctor’s 
foot caused him to stumble, and extinguished both his tapers ; and 
with a merry laugh at the mishap, they hurried back to the entrance, 
glad to greet the cheerful daylight again. 

But it was by no means so cheerful now as it had been only ten 
minutes ago. The sunshine was entirely gone, and the sky was hidden 
by black clouds ; and just as our two explorers stepped from behind 
the waterfall on to the outer ledge of rock, the storm swept suddenly 
down from the hills with a rush and fury of wind and rain that almost 
took away their breath, and drove them back, half blinded, to seek 
the shelter of the cave. ‘ 

‘What shall we do?” asked Beatrice, white and terrified. 

“We can do nothing but wait here till the rain is over,” said 
Hugh. ‘“ These summer storms seldom last long. The worst of the 
matter is, that we shall have a wet walk back to the tavern, and you 
are hardly equipped for bad weather.” 

“T should not care so much about myself, if I only felt sure that 
Margaret had found shelter somewhere.” 

“T think you need hardly fear on that score,” answered Hugh. 
“If your sister and Mr. Plock had not seen the storm coming on, 
and hastened back towards the tavern, they would have been here a 
quarter of an hour ago. Miss Davenant is securely sheltered some- 
where, I have no doubt.” 

“T am glad you think so,” answered Trix. ‘See how much 
heavier and wider the waterfall has become during the last ten 
minutes. There must have been much rain among the hills.” 

“TI wish it had stayed among the hills,” responded Hugh. ‘“ You 
are likely to have the ‘magnificent effect’ you talked about a little 
while ago, without waiting for winter to bring it.” 

‘** Only I happen to be on the wrong side of the curtain at present 
to admire it properly. Is the weather no better ?” 
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“By Jove,no! It comes down as heavily as ever,” said the 
doctor after a glance outside ; and it’s astonishing where all the wind 
has sprung from so suddenly.” 

The words had hardly passed Dr. Randolph’s lips when cave, 
waterfall and valley were illumined for an instant by a vivid flash of 
lightning, followed next moment by a long, rattling crash of thunder, 
which multiplied itself again and again among the hills, till finally it 
died in faintest echoes far away. 

“ Forked, and the thunder just over our heads,” muttered Hugh to 
himself. 

Beatrice, like many other people whose nerves are no worse than 
those of their neighbours, had a great dread of thunder. She was 
sitting just within the entrance, and Hugh was standing beside her, 
when that terrible flash came which seemed to split the sky in twain ; 
and acting on the impulse of the moment, she started up with a little 
smothered cry, and laid her hand appealingly on her companion’s 
arm. His heart thrilled to the touch. How beautiful she looked as 
she stood thus in the dim twilight of the cave! Had a sculptor been 
present at that moment he might have caught an inspiration for an 
exquisite personation of alarm. Hugh took the little hand tenderly 
in his, and placed it within his arm. “Do not be afraid,” he said. 
“There is far less danger here than there would be out in the valley. 
Try to look on it in the light of a spectacle, and you will find it little 
less than sublime. Consider—we may never have the good fortune 
to be so highly favoured again.” 

Another flash, and another burst of thunder, but further away this 
time. The storm was evidently leaving them as suddenly as it had 
come, and so Hugh reassuringly told his companion. 

“ How terribly frightened I should have been had I been here 
alone!” said Trix. ‘ But your presence seems to give me courage 
and comfort, I cannot tell how.” 

“It was a girl’s frank confession, coming direct from the heart 
without thought of after consequences. 

“Oh, Beatrice, why not give me the right to comfort and protect 
you through life!” said Hugh, looking into her face with eyes whose 
passionate meaning could not be mistaken. “ For I love you far 
better than all else the world holds, have loved you from the first 
moment I saw you, and I can keep back the knowledge no longer. 
I said to myself, ‘I will not tell her; why should I ask her to share 
her bright young life with mine, so dull and commonplace?’ But 
love is selfish, impetuous, and will not be held by the cold bonds of 
prudence, and bids me confess everything and trust to your goodness 
to be forgiven. Yes—I love you! But now I have frightened you, 
I see it by your eyes. But I cannot draw back from what I have 
said ; nay, I would not draw back for anything that could be offered 
me, even should I never succeed in winning you for my own. But 
you will let me win you for my own, will you not? I am like the 
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commander of a forlorn hope: I dare not despair, for to do so 
implies failure, and to me failure means the loss of everything that 
can make life dear and beautiful. Do not, then, cast me from you 
utterly, but give me some hope, however faint, that I may one day 
call you my own, my wife!” 

What was Beatrice to say in answer to this appeal, the truth and 
earnestness of which could not be doubted? She was certainly 
surprised, and, perhaps, a wee bit frightened—the sensation of being 
loved was so new and overpowering—yet not altogether displeased. 
What woman, “walking in maiden meditation, fancy free,” ever is 
displeased the first time such a confession is murmured in her ear, 
especially when he who tells the tale is one whom she is already pre- 
disposed to like and admire? Her hand had fluttered away from his 
protection at the first word spoken by him; her heart beat wildly ; 
the colour in her cheeks came and went; and, worse than all else, 
her tongue seemed frozen and unable to find words to express more 
than a tithe of what she felt. Ah, if she had not been quite so 
unsophisticated and unworldly, if only she had had the experience of 
some young ladies, how neatly she might have turned the Doctor’s 
declaration into a happy jest, and have sentenced him with a smile. 
Or else skilfully played him up stream and down, now that he was 
safely hooked, and have tortured him delicately after the most 
approved fashion ; till, tired of the sport, she either landed him high 
and dry, and claimed him as her own, or else, in utter indifference, 
let him go, maimed for the rest of his life. If Beatrice Davenant had 
only been one of these skilful fishers of men, what a much more 
entertaining history this might have been made! But being a quite 
different sort of young person, she took the matter en grand sérieux, 
and the historian has no course left open save to report verbatim 
the words made use of by her on the occasion in question. 

“You ask a great deal of me, Dr. Randolph,” she said at length, 
and there was no hesitation in that low, clear voice when once she 
began to speak ; “more, perhaps, than I can give to anyone, just at 
present. Your words have taken me by surprise, for I had learned 
to look on you as a valued friend, and never thought to find you 
anything either more or less.” (Was that statement quite ingenuous, 
Trix?) ‘What am I to say to you? I am lost for words to express 
all that I feel. What I wish to convey is this, and pardon me for 
expressing it so rudely, that having, as I have already said, looked 
upon you during the short time that I have known you, entirely in 
the -light of a friend, I am not prepared just yet, and at so short a 
notice, to regard you in any other character. You must give me 
time to get over the strangeness of this new feeling, time for me to 
consult with my sister ; for I cannot decide so important a question 
on the impulse of a moment ; and I am far from certain that I can 
ever decide it as you wish. “No,” she said, in answer to an appeal- 
ing look, “I will not consider myself as bound by a promise of even 
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the faintest kind. I feel and appreciate the honour you have done 
me, and more than that I will not say at present. To-day is 
Tuesday ; on or before Saturday you shall have my final decision.” 
Then holding out her hand with a frank smile, she added: ‘ And 
now, let us forget all this foolishness for a time, and finish the day as 
we began it, pleasantly, as friends and nothing more. Is it a 
bargain ?” 

Hugh took the proffered hand and pressed it gently to his lips. 
“A bargain let it be,” he said. 

“And now, sir, suppose you go and look after the weather. I 
believe we shall have a fine evening after all. This cataract is really 
becoming magnificent now that we are about leaving it.” 

The rain was over, and blue patches of sky were visible here and 
there, as Beatrice and Hugh took their way along the valley. Half- 
way, much to the relief of Trix, they encountered Margaret and Mr. 
Plock, who had found a secure shelter from the storm among the 
ruins of the watermill which they had lingered to sketch. 


(Zo be continued.) 
PLE ORS 


TWO LIVES. 


A VIOLET opening from the bud, 
All in a little world of green ; 
With fragrance sweet, 
With beauty meet, 
Under its leafy screen. 


The sun was high and bright and fair, 
But oh, the cloud that lay between ! 
A cloud that past 
In mist at last, 
And then the light was seen. 


Sweet flower that rose to meet the sun, 
Strong sun that gave it life: I ween 
They had their hour, 
Glad sun and flower, 
When all the world was green. 


GEORGE COTTERELL. 





























































IN THE LOTUS-LAND. 


By Cuarces W. Woon, F.R.G.S., AutHoR oF “ LETTERS FROM 
Majorca,” “THE BreETons aT HoME,” ETC., ETC. 


T HE history of 
Alexandria is not 


. less wonderful than that 
< of Egypt. Whilst form- 
; ing a part of the latter, 
° it is essentially distinct 
“and separate from our 
: Lotus-Land ; just as the 
~ history of Rome was 
separate from that of 
~~ Italy. 
: The city founded by 
~ + the great Macedonian 
“) reached a_ point of 
grandeur and magnifi- 
_ cence to which perhaps 
- only “ the eternal city” 
_ could offer a parallel. 
. As the eyes of all the 
world were once direct- 
. ed towards Rome, so 
m= in like manner were 
s’ they at one time turned 
f upon Alexandria. And 
the latter possessed a 
distinction denied to 
ea Rome: she was com- 
Ve mercially as well as 
intellectually great ; not 
Only pre-eminent in warfare, in learning, in the arts and sciences, but in 
the amazing wealth that flowed to her ina thousand channels from her 
traffic with other countries. In the days of Cleopatra and Antony, 
her riches seemed inexhaustible. Like a well supplied by an unseen 
spring, the more they drew for their lavish expenditure and excesses 
the heavier became their coffers, as if the very demand created the 
supply. Nothing was too costly for their pleasures. Cleopatra by 
dissolving pearls made her draughts-more precious, and washed her 
hands in spices, each mixture of which represented a costly sum and 
evaporated almost as it was used. Thousands of roses decked their 
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worth. 

But not for these sinful and voluptuous ends was Alexandria 
created, and for long she worthily fulfilled the high destiny marked 
out for her by Alexander the Great. 

It was in the year 332 that Alexander came down upon the coast, 
flushed with victory and fast approaching that period of his existence 
when he was to sigh for fresh worlds to conquer. He had subdued 
Syria, and, advancing upon Egypt, had taken Memphis, the capital 
during the Persian dynasty, and made himself master of the whole 
country. With Alexander Egypt entered upon its Macedonian period, 
which in turn was soon to yield to the Greek under the Ptolemies. 

He had decided to make a pilgrimage to the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon, in the African desert, and for that purpose had gone down 
the Nile. Struck with the deficiency of the African coast in a harbour 
of refuge, it had also occurred to him that this region was very favour- 
ably placed for trade. Steering westward from Canopus, he was 
attracted by the situation of the Island of Pharos, which formed a 
natural harbour in conjunction with the mainland: something after 
the manner—to admit a modern comparison—of the harbour of 
Lerwick, in the Shetland Islands, which is formed by the Island of 
Bressay and the mainland, has two entrances like that of Alexandria, 
and is large enough to give refuge to a whole fleet of war ships. 

Before that eventful voyage of Alexander, this particular part of the 
coast was nothing but a flat, low-lying, deserted shore, protected from 
the fury of the Mediterranean storms by the Island of Pharos. On 
either side of the island the land stretched out like a promontory, 
and the island itself rose up in oblong form as a protecting rampart. 

Alexander at once saw the possibilities of the situation. Here he 
would found a city which should bear his name, commemorate his 
conquest of Egypt, and’ become great, if not greatest, amongst the 
cities of the world. Here the Nile ended its long course through 
the country. On the north the shores were washed by the Mediter- 
ranean, on the south by Lake Mareotis.. No finer site could exist 
for his purpose. It would command the trade of the world; and 
the surrounding plains would be fertilised by irrigation and the over- 
flowing of the river. 

Tradition has it that Alexander’s views were further strengthened 
by a dream or vision, in which an old man appeared to him, and de- 
clared that he was to found him a city that should bear down his 
name to posterity, and should be outshone only by the glory of his 
fame as a conqueror. The situation was described as follows, in the 
words of Homer, somewhat freely translated : 

*€ One of the islands lies in the turbulent waves of the sea, 
Opposite Egypt’s river, and Pharos its name shall be.” 

The site was accordingly chosen, and the plans were drawn out 

by Dynocrates, the king’s chief architect. White earth was used for 
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marking out the principal buildings and thoroughfares; and when 
this ran short, white flour or grain supplied its place. This brought 
down numbers of birds upon the field, who devoured the grain and 
then flew away. Alexander, looking upon this as a happy omen, 
prophesied that the city would become greatest amongst the cities 
of the world: a prophecy not fulfilled in his time, for Alexandria only 
reached completion in the days of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

Very soon a magnificent city arose upon the desert coast. It grew 
in wealth and reputation. The eyes of the known world were directed 
towards Alexandria. Commerce flowed into her ports. She became 
the intellectual and commercial capital of the East. She encouraged 
learning, and rallied round her and welcomed all the great men who, 
attracted by her splendour and renown, flocked to her shores. Her 
buildings and palaces were countless and magnificent, her temples 
unequalled. 

Alas! no traces of Ancient Alexandria have come down to us. 
There are no ruins remaining, as there are of so many other cities of 
the Nile. Of Ancient Alexandria it may be said, as was prophesied 
of Jerusalem, that not one stone is left upon another. Pompey’s 
Pillar, it is true, still rears its lofty head; but this is nothing more 
than the solitary fragment of a building that, in point of splendour, 
almost eclipsed the Roman Capitol—the Alexandrian Serapeum : if, 
indeed, Pompey’s Pillar really formed one of the supports of that 
wonderful temple. 

The very tomb of Alexander is no longer to be found. The 
tombs of the kings were near their palace and the Temple of Cesar, 
on the left of the harbour. This was the Bruchium, or fashionable 
part of the city, and the most magnificent. Here were the palaces 
with their matchless gardens ; and here the finest buildings founded 
by the Dynasty of the Lagide—the famous Museum, the amphi- 
theatre, where all games were held. Admission to the games was 
by means of ivory tickets, as in our own day to the subscribers 
of the Opera, our Botanical Gardens, and so on; and as history 
repeats itself, it is possible that the same answer may occasionally 
have been given that was once given to us, on one day meeting a 
newly-made widow, and asking her whither she had been in her 
bereavement. ‘“ Zo sell her husband’s bones,” was the amazing reply. 
Then, noticing a startled expression, she explained that the ‘“ bones” 
were nothing more than the ivories of the Botanical Gardens, of which 
he had been a perpetual member or proprietor. 

The Egyptians buried their dead in the west. All their cemeteries, 
their “City of the Dead,” lay on the western side, following the 
course of the setting sun, looking towards the great deserts; all 
typical of death and ¢he end. The realms of death were supposed to 
lie beyond the deserts. The catacombs of Alexandria still exist, and 
many a tomb may yet be seen hewn out of the great rocks lying 
westward. Only the Christians of later ages bury towards the east 
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and the rising sun, looking upon death merely as the gate by which 
they pass to everlasting life. The Egyptians, as we know, embalmed 
their dead, but the Greeks adopted the heathenish system of 
cremation. 

Their thoroughfares were broad and handsome. The Jews occupied 
the eastern side of the Bruchium, and at times were rich and 
flourishing, at others brought trouble and misery upon themselves by 
their own conduct. The longest thoroughfare stretched from the 
Jews’ quarters to the City of the Dead, ending at the Canoptic or 
Rosetta Gate. The other gates—the Gates of the Sun and the Moon 
—have disappeared, and can only be traced by history or tradition. 
The thoroughfares were broad and paved, the chief one being about 
one hundred and thirty-six feet wide. Trees were planted on either 
hand ; and the side paths were overarched by magnificent arcades, 
which gave shelter alike from the wind and rain and the tropical 
mid-day sun. 

Down this splendid thoroughfare all their processions passed, and 
on their feast days—such as the Festival of Adonis—the sight must 
have been a gorgeous Eastern pageant, rivalling all the splendid 
pageants of Rome, which we of a later and less mighty day and 
generation can only faintly imagine. In the Bruchium, we have said, 
were all the finest buildings of Alexandria ; the Serapeum, their in- 
comparable Greek Temples, their Museum, their costly palaces and 
their tombs, where the kings rested after an existence which, to many 
of them, was essentially “ life’s fitful fever.” For all were not as wise 
as Ptolemy Soter, who, lavishing great wealth upon the public, was 
frugal in his own tastes and desires, declaring that a king should be 
munificent to others, moderate towards himself. 

Amidst a grove of trees where the declining sun cast long shadows 
athwart the artificial mound of Séma, was the tomb of Alexander the 
Great. 

It was a small edifice and contained the sarcophagus of the great 
conqueror. The Sdma was also the burial place of the Ptolemies, but 
the chief honour was bestowed upon the body of Alexander. He had 
died in Babylon but his body, transported to Egypt in a golden 
sarcophagus, was kept at Memphis until his tomb was ready. 
This was held in great veneration by the Moslems. Latu, one of the 
Lagidz, melted down the golden sarcophaghus and placed the body 
in one of alabaster. Another sarcophagus, said to have been that of 
Alexander, is now in the British Museum, but as the inscriptions 
prove.it to have belonged to one of the Pharaohs this is evidently 
impossible. 

The Séma has disappeared with other traces of ancient Alexandria, 
but a tomb, answering to, the description of the Conqueror’s, was 
found amidst the mounds of the old city. It resembled a shiekh’s 
tomb ; but, if Strabo’s account is to be trusted, its position does not 
agree with the site of the ancient Séma. The sarcophagus which 
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was supposed to be his tomb was taken by the French before it 
found its resting place in the British Museum. Alexander’s real 
tomb is probably still reposing in some undiscovered spot under the 
clear skies of Egypt and within sound of the plashing waves of the 
Mediterranean ; or, more probably still, has disappeared as completely 
as ancient Alexandria itself. 

No city ever rose so rapidly or reached its meridian of 
splendour in so short a time. No wonder that all the known 
world flocked to its shores. Strangers were well received, and its 
name grew famous for hospitality. Syracusans especially became a 
portion of the settled population, and the Syracusan ladies were 
celebrated for their beauty, wit and extravagance, although they 
belonged more to the commercial than the noble element of the city. 
But there were merchant princes in those days who held more power 
and influence in their grasp than they do even in these, and their 
wives were leaders of fashion. Human nature repeats itself quite as 
much as history is said to do so: and the rivalries of different sets, 
the jealousies, the strivings for precedence, the anxieties to rise to the 
highest point of wealth, or rank, or fashion, the domestic differences 
between husband and wife, the intrigues of the fair and faithless: 
all this existed then as now. A few vivid pictures have been handed 
down to us in the pages of Theocritus, which prove how wonderfully 
human nature has been composed of the same fundamental principles 
in all ages; and that, given the same conditions and surroundings, 
we of to-day should act and think exactly as did the Alexandrians and 
Syracusans of two thousand years ago. 

It must have been a wonderful sight, that fashionable ‘throng 
flocking to the Bruchium on the feast days. The Festival of Adonis 
appealed to the ladies, that of Dionysus to the men. At the former, 
everyone of note and consideration was invited to the king’s palace. 
From the high street the people had to mount the citizens’ steps, for 
the road leading from the palace through the Bruchium to the 
lower parts of the town was only used by royalty. It was in 
allusion to this law that Euclid gave his famous reply to Ptolemy 
Soter, which has ever since passed into a proverb: “ There is no 
royal road to mathematics.” 

Up to a certain rank the ladies, on the festival days, were only 
allowed to enter the vestibule of the palace. This was gorgeously 
decorated with draperies, flowers and statues. A “feast of roses ” 
scented the air to the point of faintness, for they faded quickly in the 
heated atmosphere. Fountains perfumed with the spices of Arabia, 
plashed coolly in the open courts. In the centre, magnificently draped 
and almost buried in rose leaves and silver, reposed the statue of 
Adonis ; whilst near it, and equally arrayed, was the recumbent figure 
of Cypris, the Alexandrian name for Aphrodite, or Venus. 

On these occasions the feasts—to which only the favoured were 
bidden—were sumptuous. Every known delicacy was placed upon 
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the heavily-laden tables; the choicest fruits mingled their perfume 
with the roses, and gave grace and refinement to the festive board ; 
whilst wine flowed like water in rich, red, continuous streams, and 
was taken in costly cups of silver and gold. Music and song rose 
above the hum of conversation, the melody of silvery laughter ; for 
whatever the men might be, the Alexandrian ladies of that period 
were celebrated for their voices. 

Cleopatra herself is said to have charmed Antony as much by 
the ear as the eye, and one of his greatest pleasures was to recline 
on cushions at her side and listen to her wonderful rendering of the 
rhythmic measures of the poets of that day—the flowing cadences 
of Theocritus and Philetas, the lighter strains of Timon—given with 
an intonation and a sweetness of voice that have scarcely ever been 
surpassed ; whilst with all the pride of possession, he watched the 
grace of her attitudes, the play of her wonderful features, and thrilled 
with emotion that might have done so much had it been better 
directed, whenever her eyes, full of fire and passion, sought his, or 
her beautiful hand, perfumed with costly aroma, pressed his own at 
passages that seemed directly to appeal to their own voluptuous lives 
and paraphrased all their glory and luxuriance. 

These two natures, so intense, so great, so capable of the highest 
good, might have been worshipped by their people, might have risen 
to the dignity of saints, might have gone down to posterity as illus- 
trious examples for all time, if they had only listened to the voice 
within them, which must have spoken in countless ways and warned 
them that such lives have but one ending, and that that ending is 
a mere matter of time and circumstance. Life’s last sun must rise— 
and set. For the Alexandrian Queen destiny was preparing a terrible 
fate. The agony and remorse of her last hours must have out- 
weighed all the pleasures of the nine years of indulgence that had 
gone before and so quickly flown; and a sigh like a Miserere must 
have echoed through the regions of space as this most beautiful 
woman of the ancient world fell back upon her couch and breathed 
away the soul that should have been as fair and spotless as the 
casket in which it had been enshrined for its short earthly life. For 
Cleopatra was still young and fair, her eye undimmed and her 
wonderful intellect unclouded, when “her sun set whilst yet in its 
meridian.” 

On the high festival days to which we have alluded, if certain 
ladies were only allowed within the vestibule of the palace, the same 
restriction was not placed upon the wonderful gardens. Here all 
might wander. 

Here, also, the air was laden with the perfume of flowers, but 
without the faintness that grew heavy and sickly within doors. The 
richest blooms delighted the eye and the art of floriculture had 
been brought to the greatest perfection. The palm tree raised its 
head, and tropical fronds and the papyrus bent gracefully in 
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all directions ; shady groves protected from the mid-day sun, and 


in the more retired paths might be seen the flow and flutter of 








CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE, AS IT ONCE STOOD. 


graceful drapery ; passionate glances gazed upon blushing faces and 
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itself, and the golden age of youth in all time has revelled in lovelit 
eyes, even if followed by broken vows; the enchantment that goes 
before is no doubt worth the disillusion that too often comes after, 
It is only the pleasures of sin that are not worth the repentance which 
most inevitably follow them. 

These festivals were not of very frequent occurrence, and well that 
it was SO. 

The Feast of Dionysus was an institution brought over from 
Athens, but the wealth of the Greeks was not to be compared with 
that of the Alexandrians, and the splendour and magnificence of the 
latter far outshone the ceremonies of the former. 

Profusion and prodigality were the watchwords of the occasion, 
which appealed more to the men than to the ladies of Alexandria, 
who wisely withheld their countenance from these day and night orgies, 
For the moment the men abandoned themselves to every species of 
sensual enjoyment. During the processions, which were interminable, 
unstinted bounty was bestowed upon the people; images of all the 
gods and all the kings were paraded through the streets. Sham fights 
were held and golden crowns were bestowed upon the victors. As 
much as four hundred thousand pounds would be spent on a single 
feast day in revelry and riot. 

Within the king’s palace the banquets were as magnificent as they 
were prolonged. The guests, reclining on soft couches, aban- 
doned themselves to the pleasures of the table, every species of 
voluptuousness. Again the red wine flowed in abundani streams, 
slaves waiting, ewer in hand, to replenish the empty chalice. Here, 
again, the air was sickly with the scent of roses, and in a sea of rose- 
leaves the guests seemed to repose. The midnight revelries were 
prolonged to the small hours, when many of the guests would wander 
in disguise through the streets : until Night seemed to retire affrighted 
before their unbridled licence, and the breaking of dawn and the rays 
of the rising sun flaming in the sky warned them that the day of the 
feast was past, and the day of possible repentance was at hand. But 
they were made of stronger stuff and more iron nerve in those days 
than we are in these; the world was two thousand years younger, 

and so was mankind, and the pains and penalties of excess were 
less frequent and more lingering in their visitation, if they came at 
all. Also, the red wine that flowed was of choicest vintage, and, 
taken in moderation, of rare excellence and virtue. 

_ And, to be just, it was only on such occasions that the Alexan- 
drians were given to excess and riot that knew no bounds. 

The Ptolemies, by their lavish display of wealth at these festivals, 
helped to encourage lawless revelry and every species of excess and 
unbridled desire; yet they were wise kings, and under their reign 
Egypt prospered. If the Macedonian hero founded Alexandria, 
Ptolemy Soter and his son brought it to the height of its prosperity 
He—the father—built the Bruchium and most of all the greater 
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edifices for which it became famous. During his reign the learned 
men of the world, including Euclid, flocked to the famous city and 
held convocations ; science and the arts advanced, and luxury and 
refinement here found their fitting home. 

But Ptolemy was guilty of one error, an error not singular to great 
and generous minds ; he did too much for the people ; was too lavish 
in his expenditure ; forgot that all had not his breadth of mind, his 
self-control and love of moderation. It is only when age has brought 
wisdom, and judgment and discretion follow on experience, that these 
minds learn the bitter lesson that generosity, not under the control of 
reason may do more harm than good, and will be returned in the 
form of ingratitude. Lavishness may easily become a vice. 

Yet Ptolemy Soter was so wise that to his wisdom and the genius 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, his son by Berenice his second wife, 
Alexandria owed most of her prosperity. Without them the excellent 
foundation laid, the seed sown by Alexander the Great, might never 
have borne fruit. For the first time he caused coinage to be much 
used, and some of his coins have been amongst the most beautiful of 
ancient or modern days. The Egyptians, up to that date, had 
clumsily settled their debts by weight, moulding their metal into the 
form of rings, many of which may now be seen in the Boulak, the 
British and other museums. Nearly all these rings were anterior to 
the days of Ptolemy Soter. 

Commerce flourished in all its branches. Eight thousand ship- 
builders were summoned by him from Pheenicia; eight hundred 
Nile boats lay within the inner harbour of Lake Mareotis ; to add 
strength to his navy he cut down many of the cedars of Libanus ; 
the harbours of the city were much enlarged and teemed with life 
and prosperity ; the ensigns of all known nations were at all times 
seen within the ports ; the wealth of all nations flowed in upon them 
in one continuous stream. 

Their resources seemed boundless and inexhaustible. The modern 
saying, ‘‘ Nothing succeeds like success ” might have found its origin 
in these days of Ptolemy Soter. The stars of his destiny must 
have been in fortunate conjunction when he first saw light—so 
astrologers would tell us—for success attended him in all his under- 
takings, small and great. Failure was a thing unknown to him. He 
was even fortunate in the great human lottery of marriage, for both 
his queens contributed to his success, his popularity, and his domestic 
happiness. The first was the Hetaira Thais, the second was Berenice, 
the Macedonian. Both wives were famous for their beauty, grace 
and wit. Both were cultivated women, whose only fault, perhaps, 
was an undue love of splendour, tempered, happily, by a love of 
tefinement and the beautiful in art and nature. They influenced for 
good the women of their day and generation, and with all their lavish 
display, countenanced and strengthened chastity and dignity. Ptolemy 
Soter, like all great men who have wisely married before and since 
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his time, owed much to the faithful and discreet counsels of his 
wives. 

His love of science was equal to his anxiety to extend commerce. 
He was wise enough to see that commerce alone, or science and art 
alone, could not build up a lasting reputation. He gathered about 
him great men, and took them into his counsels. Philosophers, 
astronomers, physicians and poets, all were courted and welcomed. 
Demetrius, the orator, was amongst the most favoured, and Apelles, 
the painter, was raised to much honour. Euclid was his close friend 
and frequent companion ; so also were Erasistratus and Herophilus, 
his chief physicians. 

A monarch who habitually cultivated the society and friendship of 
these great minds could not fail to reign wisely, and to leave his 
mark behind him for all time. And when we remember that he 
was not king by hereditary right, but had been one of Alexander’s 
famous generals, we can only admit that the more credit and renown 
is due to him. It is easier to win a conqueror’s crown than to wear 
it ; only the greatest minds can calmly stand the dazzling height of 
success. Ptolemy was himself not only a wise governor, but a man 
of literary attainment. He employed his leisure moments in writing 
the life of Alexander the Great, and it is our misfortune that it has 
not come down to posterity. 

Towards the latter part of his reign he associated with him his 
son, Ptolemy Philadelphus, who thus began to rule under the hap- 
piest auspices. He had much genius of his own, which was 
strengthened and directed by his father’s wisdom and experience. 
All the reforms and improvements commenced by his father he 
carried on and perfected. , 

Under his reign the famous Museum was built, and the library, 
begun by Aristotle, became the most celebrated in the world, reaching 
four hundred thousand volumes. In this he was much assisted by 
Demetrius. Every facility was given for study, and the Museum was 
presided over by a priest. The building contained a dining-room for 
the use of the students, a hall for walking, and another for rest and 
study. The dining-room was a large hall with a polished pavement 
and marble walls, where echoing voices and footsteps, the confusion 
of serving and being served, formed a strange contrast with the silence 
of the rest of the building ; it possessed a flat roof, and was sut- 
rounded by a balustrade of short columns: a room full of the grave 
dignity of Egyptian architecture influenced by the Grecian. The 
hall for walking was open to the sky; it was large and beautiful; 
spreading trees cast their shade and tempered the noonday glare, and 
fountains plashed soothingly and cooled the atmosphere. Here the 
students might sit and converse together ; or, taking a volume, might 
quietly pursue their work, braced up by the music of the falling water, 
the fresh air that fanned the trees, and the heavens above them, that 
roofed the court so wonderfully, was so suggestive of eternal repose. 
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In this manner the years passed and dynasties and kings succeeded 
each other. 

At length came the days of Cleopatra, when Alexandria was very 
sensibly on the decline, and, but for the intervention of Rome, would, 
no doubt, have fallen into the decay which afterwards overtook her. 

The city was given up to internal dissensions—an example set by 
Cleopatra herself and her brother, Dionysus. But in these early 
days Cleopatra had not as yet given proof of the love of splendour 
and the abandonment of pleasure to which she ultimately yielded. 
Her beauty was already extreme, the theme of poets, the marvel of 
the people; but it had not attained its full development, even in a 
climate where they developed early and early lost their bloom. 

Cleopatra at this time was occupied in educating her mind. She 
had the wisdom to see that in after days the powers of a profound 
education added to her physical charms might render her irresistible. 
Nor was she far wrong. The Roman warriors one after another 
became her slaves, and they who had conquered the world were in 
their turn conquered by a woman’s wiles. Her mental gifts were of a 
high order : as superior to that of most women as her beauty of face 
and form was above theirs. Learned professors expanded her natural 
powers and marvelled at the ease with which she overcame all diffi- 
culties. She conversed fluently in many languages, a gift which added 
immensely to her popularity when her power became supreme. 

Her father, Auletes, who had been high in the favour of Rome, left 
her joint-heir with her brother Dionysus, under the protection of the 
Roman Senate and the special guardianship of Pompey. But Cleopatra 
and Dionysus had never been good friends. The ordinary affection 
existing between brother and sister was absent in their case. Know- 
ing that they were to be joint rulers of the kingdom, a jealous rivalry 
sprang up between them, all the more dangerous that it was not 
openly declared, though destined to bear fruit. Each wanted an 
undivided throne ; absolute power ; and each would have been glad 
to be freed from the other. Of the two, Cleopatra possessed the 
stronger nature, the firmer will; and in the end, as always, the 
stronger will triumphed. 

Dionysus struck the first blow for victory. He saw Cleopatra’s 
charms, observed her powers of mind, and felt her innate superiority 
overt himself; he realised that one day there would be a sharp, 
decisive conflict for supremacy, and he feared the result. He might 
have taken her life by stratagem or treachery, and this must be remem- 
bered in his favour. The day came when a like clemency would not 
have been extended to him had the waters of the Nile not closed over 
him and the Lotus flowers decked his bier. 

Cleopatra was not put to death, but she was banished from the 
kingdom. Dionysus had obtained his end and reigned alone. He- 
had not powers of mind, strength of will, or the skill of a great 
commander, to maintain his advantage. 
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Pompey had been defeated at Pharsalia and sought refuge in 
Egypt, thinking that his ward, Dionysus, would exercise the laws of 
hospitality towards him and grant him protection. But apparently 
they had not “eaten salt” together, and Dionysus, perhaps fearing 
that he might wish to reinstate his favourite ward, Cleopatra, had 
him treacherously murdered. 

It was a fatal error. Czesar came down upon him, and after a 
long and determined struggle, conquered. Dionysus was drowned 
in the Nile, where his vessel sank, and perhaps the Mediterranean 
syrens came up the tideless sea and sang his requiem whilst they 
twined in their hair the Lotus flowers that made beautiful his resting- 
place. 

Cleopatra was reinstated by Cesar, but only on condition that 
her second brother should reign with her. This did not please her, 
and she had him put to death also. Her little son, Czsarion, of 
whom Czesar was the father, was then appointed co-regent. Then, 
very soon, came the murder of Cesar, the great dictator: and once 
more Cleopatra’s liberty, if not her life, was in danger. Mark Antony 
had never seen her, and summoned her to Tarsus to answer for her 
misdeeds : a summons she had not the power to disobey. 

But by this time Cleopatra was fully conscious of her charms and 
the fatal fascination she exercised upon men. Going to Antony as a 
semi-captive, she determined to turn the tables upon him, and if pos- 
sible subdue him. Too well she knew how to weave her spell, and 
never was Mediterranean syren more successful. Good had it been 
for Antony had they never met: the fate of the world might have been 
changed. She advanced towards him, surrounded by her maidens, 
arrayed in all her splendour. Before the magic of her beauty, the 
veiled passion of her eyes, the voluptuous grace of her form, the 
softness of her tones and the brilliancy of her intellect, he fell a cap- 
tive. Never were fetters more perfectly riveted. The chains were to 
fall only with death. Her power over Antony was as great in that 
last hour, when he expired in her arms, as it had been in the first 
hours of his thraldom. 

One great reason for this may have been that it was reciprocal ; 
Cleopatra loved also, and probably for the first time. She was caught 
in her own toils, and in her turn fell before the manly charms of 
Antony. But she was a willing captive; and her love for Antony 
removed from her the only feature that hitherto had in any way 
militated against her unrivalled beauty—a certain coldness of tempera- 
ment, a certain hardness of heart, which melted and disappeared 
before the fire of Antony’s passion, as snow melts before the ascending 
sun. 

Cleopatra returned to Alexandria, and there Antony very soon fol- 
lowed her. She went to meet him in a vessel of unrivalled splendour ; 
nothing that could captivate the eye and the senses was wanting. 
Reclining on gorgeous cushions, arrayed in magnificent apparel, the 
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air heavy with the perfume of roses and the spices of Arabia, the bloom 
of choice fruits enchanting the eye, the richest embroideries cun- 
ningly arranged, surrounded by her devoted maidens, whom she ever 
inspired with love rather than envy—thus she received the Roman 
warrior. The first glance of her eye, the first touch of her matchless 
hand, the first tones of her silvery voice, sealed the conquest for ever. 
He who had ruled men and fought 
battles, at whose voice the Roman 
Senate had listened in silence, forgot 
his manhood, and for the sake of a 
woman’s love, seemed to think the 
world well lost. What his thoughts 
were, what his regret and remorse— 
if any—when the evil days came and 
the years drew nigh, can never be 
known; but only when despair seizes 
upon the mind, and Hope has fled 
for ever, do men resort to that fatal 
act from which there is no recall. 

After that meeting on the shores of 
Alexandria, Antony and Cleopatra 
gave themselves up absolutely to the 
pursuit of pleasure. It was their one 
thought, their only ambition. Every- 
thing that imagination could*invent or 
wit suggest was resorted to. Cleo- 
patra was twenty-five, the full powers 
of her mind developed and her charms 
at their highest. They had an un- 
limited command of wealth and drew 
heavily upon its resources. Never 
had Alexandria seen so much splendour 
—never had pleasures been so uninter- 
rupted and intoxicating. Feasting was 
the order of the day, revelry distin- 
guished the night. The guests wan- 
dered through the streets in disguise. 
At their banquets, to which there was 
no end, they reclined in roses; the 
richest perfumes scented the air: nothing that could stimulate the 
appetite, or charm the senses, or rouse the passions was omitted. 
Their capacity for pleasure was inexhaustible. On most natures it 
palls after a time; on Antony and Cleopatra it never did. They were 
insatiable, and their attraction for each other never waned or chilled. 
Cleopatra dissolved pearls in wine and invented a thousand ways of 
wasting wealth from sheer wantonness. Antony obeyed her slightest 
whim, and for her would have attempted the impossible. 
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But to such things there comes an end: and after nine years of a 
luxurious dissipation never paralleled, it came for Antony and 


Cleopatra. 
In Rome, Octavius had been rising into fame and power; Antony 
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was declared a rebel and an enemy to the state; Octavius came 
down upon Alexandria, and at the famous Battle of Actium Antony 
and Cleopatra were defeated and Alexandria was taken. Antony 
presently withdrew with Cleopatra to a small tower or stronghold 
near the great harbour, which he called his Timoneum, after Timon 
of Athens; but his reign was over and his days were numbered. 
They both put an end to their own lives, rather than fall into the 
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hands of the enemy: Cleopatra by the bite of an asp, Antony by 
falling upon his sword, a terrible example of the evils of excess and 
the certainty of retribution. 

Both Antony and Cleopatra had immense capacity for good, and 
had they been true to their nature, the power and influence of their 
reign might have become a proverb and an example for all time. It 
is singular that nearly all the Cleopatras were unhappy in their lives 
and unfortunate in their deaths. 

Those were the golden days of Alexandria; and, as it seemed, 
her prosperity might last for ever. Only the very wisest, and 
scarcely they, can realise, in the full sunshine of happiness and 
success, that dark days may come: nay, that they will come. But 
they did not fall in the days of Ptolemy Philadelphus ; did not fall 
until a succession of degenerate monarchs brought about the result 
that every nation, untrue to itself, has had to undergo. 

In the days of Philadeiphus Alexandria only grew in greatness, and 
she was never greater than in the last days of his reign. The Serapeum, 
the upholder alike of Egyptian religion and Greek philosophy—whose 
downfall under Theodosius signalized, for the time being, the triumph 
of Christianity—was rendered, more splendid and magnificent than 
ever by Ptolemy Philadelphus ; for with all his wisdom and enlighten- 
ment, he was a heathen. Yet it was in his day that the Old Testa- 
ment was translated from Hebrew into Greek, and was called the 
Septuagint, because—to go back to our school days—seventy trans- 
lators were supposed to have been engaged in the task. 

If the Museum had been great in the days of Ptolemy Soter, it was 
still greater under Ptolemy Philadelphus. Never had so many great 
stars shone at one time in the intellectual firmament. Euclid had 
only recently founded geometry; and Eratosthenes of Cyrene founded 
the science of mathematical geography. All the exact sciences 
flourished, especially geography, astronomy, mathematics, mechanics, 
natural history, medicine and anatomy; but they were pre-eminent in 
philology. Strabo was at his best, Plotemzeus, the astronomer, Archi- 
medes, the mechanician, who only needed a standing point to weigh 
the world ; and Herophilus, the anatomist. 

The debt we owe to the philologists of Alexandria is incalculable. 
They transmitted to posterity all the literature of an earlier period in 
all its exactness, paying special heed to form and style. To them 
we owe the preservation of Greek literature, which had attained so 
great.a height in the remote ages before the Christian Era, and has 
had so lasting an influence upon the Western World. ‘The most 
terrible calamity of that age was the burning of the library and its nine 
hundred thousand volumes, in the reign of Czesar: a calamity which 
reduced the scientists of Alexandria to despair, and caused many to 
think that the vengeance of the gods was about to fall upon them. 
The long catalogue of the plagues of Egypt under Pharaoh did not 
strike with greater consternation upon the hearts of the Egyptians 
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than did the burning of the library upon the learned men of 
Alexandria. 

The misfortune was irremediable. Much that was destroyed could 
never be replaced ; it was lost for ever, for their authors had long 
passed into the silent world. Cleopatra, who, in spite of her excesses 
and love of pleasure, was faithful to the traditions of her House, in 
so far as that she was profoundly accomplished herself and respected 
and encouraged the arts and sciences, did her best to repair the loss 
when she persuaded Antony to transfer the Pergamenean collection 
to Alexandria, with its two hundred thousand volumes: but the de- 
struction of the previous collection dealt a blow at science, learning 
and research, from which it never recovered. It was not one of those 
calamities which stir men up to greater efforts: a fallen house may be 
rebuilt ; a decaying power may be re-established, but the work of 
genius, once lost, can only be reproduced by its author. But times 
had also changed ; the wisdom of the early Ptolomies had departed ; 
the Roman rule was ascending, and the glory of Alexandria was 
beginning to decline. 

As it ever has been, her decline was due to internal causes. One 
of the acts of Ptolemy Soter, with all his wisdom, helped to bring 
about the calamity he would most have averted. 

He had encouraged the Jews to settle in Alexandria and had given 
them a magnificent quarter in the eastern part of the Bruchium, 
where they lived for generations, now flourishing, now bringing trouble 
and poverty upon themselves. As time went on, they helped the 
spread of sedition and revolt; discontented themselves, sowing the 
seeds of discontent in the minds of the never too peacefully inclined 
Alexandrians ; ever grasping and wanting more, and encouraging the 
people of Alexandria to unlawful ambition. 

The seed bore special fruit after the reign of Augustus, when 
Alexandria became the scene of civil dissensions, which almost grew 
into civil wars and caused much bloodshed. The Jews were the chief 
aggressors. Alexandria had to learn that a house divided against 
itself cannot stand, and as time went on, bitter and complete was the 
lesson. 

In the reign of Tiberius they formed one third of the whole popu- 
lation, and their influence was widespread and unlimited. Alexandria 
had risen to the utmost pinnacle of success and glory under the 
Ptolemies and the Czsars. Her population was over half a million. 
Poverty was unknown. She was rich with the “gold of Arabia,” for 
all the trade of Arabia, of India and Ceylon, she commanded by her 
unrivalled position. The people were industrious, full of ability, and 
experts in many trades: in glass blowing, in weaving of linen, in the 
manufacture of papyrus, in the fineness of their embroideries, in rich 
silk fabrics and gold work. 

The Alexandrians were a mixture of all nations; they seemed 
to unite the cleverness of all nations, but they united many of their 
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bad qualities also; they became uncertain, and upon the slightest 
occasion would rise up in revolt. Alexandria had become too 
great and flourishing, and the heads of the people were turned. 
Thebes and Memphis, the cities of the older world, had never 
approached her in lavishness and luxury; Heliopolis, Athens, had 
never rivalled her schools of science and literature. But internal 
dissentions brought about her ruin, and even the decline and fall of 
the Roman power was scarcely greater than the decay of this remark- 
able city. 

Yet she died not without a struggle, and she was still great and 
brilliant even in her death. Religion: that most intolerant and un- 
compromising of all dissensions, even as it appeals to the highest 
and most momentous part of our nature: was a constant source of 
warfare, never deeper and more implacable and sanguinary than in 
the days of Aurelian and Theodosius the Good. 

In the year 641, when Alexandria fell into the hands of Amer, 
after a siege of fourteen months, maintained by the Alexandrians with 
all the bravery and determination of a forlorn hope, he found in the 
city four thousand palaces, twelve thousand gardens, four hundred 
places of amusement and four thousand baths. One quarter, alone, 
was occupied by forty thousand discontented, murmuring and seditious 
Jews. We cannot, in these days, conceive of such magnificence. 
The finest thoroughfares of our finest cities are poor and humble and 
lifeless compared with the greatness of Alexandria. The combined 
riches of the capitals of Europe would appear as nothing in comparison 
with Alexandria’s inexhaustible flow of wealth. It was so great that it 
took ages to bring her to poverty and ruin; ‘and even this might 
possibly have been averted had not the discovery of the Cape route to 
India struck the final blow to her commerce ; quickly followed by the 
unfortunate and ill-starred conquest of Egypt by the Turks, a people 
who never helped forward the cause of progress in any nation over 
which they had dominion, their own least of all. 

The aspect of Alexandria at her best must have been dazzling and 
overpowering, both to the mental and physical vision. The sun 
poured down his rays upon the wide, white thoroughfares, the marble 
palaces, and the vision was often too brilliant to look upon. Below 
reposed the harbours, teeming with life and motion and enterprise, 
flags of all nations fluttering in the wind and adding colour and 
animation to a scene which found its reflection in the flashing waters. 
Beyond, was the Island of Pharos and its lighthouse, the latter so 
long a wonder of the world ; a building of glistening white marble, 
stage above stage, reaching to a height of nearly six hundred feet, 
which night after night threw its warning gleam over the wide waters 
of the Mediterranean. For then, as now, the harbour of Alexandria 
was one of the most dangerous in the world, and then, as now, 
vessels were not permitted to enter after dark. 

Carrying the gaze to the right, it was arrested by the wonderful 
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temple of Czsar, before which Cleopatra’s needles were erected, 
brought for that purpose from Heliopolis by Augustus. There they 
were to remain as almost the only traces left of ancient Alexandria, 
until one was destined to find a last resting-place on the banks of the 
Thames and the other in a modern park of New York, where the 
passer-by may, if he so please, gaze upon them with sad reflections. 
They will recall to him all the grandeur and magnificence of ancient 
Alexandria, her wealth and power, her learning and her influence ; 
and they will bring home to him the truth that the mightiest may fall, 
and that at the very best, mutability and evanescence are stamped 
upon every earthly condition. Of the two obelisks the English is a 
little the larger, being sixty-eight feet six inches high. It is of red 
granite of Syene, and when in front of the Czsareum was mounted 
on bronze feet in the shape of crabs. The four sides are covered with 
hieroglyphics, and amongst them are the names of Thothmes III, 
Rameses II., and Sethi II. The one in Paris was in ancient days an 
obelisk of Luxor. 

At the present moment almost the only conspicuous object of 
antiquity is Pompey’s Pillar. The pillar is of different dates; it 
stands upon immense stones that once formed parts of older 
monuments existing in more ancient cities of Egypt. The column 
itself is of red granite, excellent in proportion, and is supposed to 
have been erected, in its present form, in honour of the Emperor 
Diocletian. The Greek inscription indicates this and also why it 
was called Pompey’s Pillar; not after the Roman governor as was 
once thought, but after Pompeius, who was prefect at the time of 
its erection in 302. Diocletian was merciful to the Egyptians ; he 
took their city and might have brought them all to an end, but 
restrained as far as possible the fury of his troops and made them 
immense grants of corn. 

It has been supposed that the column was erected to commemorate 
the fall of Alexandria after a siege of eight months, when it sur- 
rendered to the Emperor. Achilleus the Usurper had been reigning 
for five years in the fated city and the people had not prospered under 
his rule. In spite of Diocletian’s endeavours, an immense number 
were slaughtered at the downfall. Egypt was then overrun with 
disaffected people, who were doing much harm to the land, and 
many of them were put to death. This was the period of the 
decline of Alexandria—her glory had departed. 

What that glory once was we have in a measure seen. She rose 
in a comparatively short time to the position of perhaps the greatest 
and most wealthy city of the world. Rome’s greatness was entirely 
internal, of one order and colouring. Her great men went forth 
conquering and to conquer; but she was only necessary, only a law, 
unto herself. She might close her gates to the outer world, and the 
world would not be affected by the exclusion. 

Alexandria, on the contrary, was cosmopolitan. All nations flocked 
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to her; her wealth was obtained by more legitimate means—com- 
merce and industry. Of her trading there seemed to be no end. 
Her exports were enormous. She was the granary of the ancient 
world ; the seven fat years of Pharaoh’s dream seemed to have 
become her perpetual heritage. Egypt alone possessed the papyrus 
tree, and supplied the world with parchment and paper. The very 
word has come down to us. It was also called Byblos, from which is 
derived our word Bible. 

Thus, in the present day, we have much to remind us of Egypt in 
our most ordinary surroundings. To her learned men we owe the 
collecting and compiling of the New Testament. Divine wisdom, we 
may be assured, would never have permitted these books to be lost ; 
if one agency had failed, another would have been forthcoming : but, 
humanly speaking, it is to the Alexandrians that we owe their pre- 
servation. 

All Africa brought her productions to Alexandria ; the spices of 

Arabia scented her atmosphere, as bale after bale was deposited 
upon the quays of Lake Mareotis. Here India discharged her 
treasures, and diamonds and pearls, so esteemed by the Greeks 
and Romans, grew fabulous in price. Silk was sold for its weight in 
gold. So wealthy were the Alexandrians that they were supposed to 
possess the secret of making gold—a secret sought for in vain by the 
alchemists of all time. Gorgeous palaces upreared their proud heads 
in almost countless numbers. The dazzling white marble, when the 
sun poured down his noonday rays upon it, was more than human 
eye could gaze upon. Many a gilded minaret flashed and scintillated 
upon the heated atmosphere. 
, And below were the great harbours, source of so much of this 
inexhaustible wealth. And beyond, stretching far and wide, were the 
beautiful blue waters of the tideless sea, upon which the vessels of 
commerce and the vessels of war and the barques of pleasure sailed 
to and fro in one perpetual stream. 

Those were halcyon days such as the world had never seen, will 
never see again; days of wealth and luxury and prosperity, distin- 
guished by all the refinement of wit and intellect and culture. We 
may faintly imagine them, but in this prosaic age, these northern 
latitudes, they can never be realised. Not for us the rainbow atmos- 
phere, the gorgeous imagery, the rich pageantry, the voluptuous ease 
of eastern climes. In our dreams we may wander to the Garden of 
Eden, to the bright, life-giving air of the beautiful Lotus-land, but 
the stern and cold reality attends our awakening; the fair visions of 
sleep have departed, the divine music we heard is silent, the blue 
skies are dulled. 

And perhaps we ask ourselves why to man was given such in- 
finite capacities for delight, which for ever mock him with the pain 
of unfulfilled desire. 

What remains of the glory of ancient Alexandria? A recollection ; 
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a sad record ; a solitary broken column, typical of a life cut short, on 
which the one word, IcHasop, shines for posterity with a warning as 
startling as the handwriting upon the wall in the days of Belshazzar, 
King of Babylon. Mernr, MENE, TEKEL UpPHARSIN. Each nation 
in turn seems to hear the words spoken. Every country has its sun- 
rise, attains its meridian, goes on to its decline. But to few are 
given the magnificence, the wealth and glory, the learning and refine- 
ment, the control of the world, as these gifts and privileges were 
bestowed upon the ancient city which owed its foundation to the 
wise energy and foresight of the Macedonian Conqueror. 


PRE CR Se 


TO HIS LADY. 
(Who asked a Song in Spring.) 


Why do you bid your poet sing, 
Who has no mind to song— 

Who only wants to see the Spring, 
Long sought and tarrying long ? 

The shivering, dreary winter through 
I made you songs enow ; 

If then my song was sweet to you, 
Let me be silent now! 


Have I not duly sung, my dear, 
Your goodness and your grace? 
Now that your rival, Spring, is here, 
O let me see her face! 
The hedge is white with buds of May, 
The fields are green with Spring, 
Oh, give your bard a holiday : 
He does not want to sing ! 


He wants to listen ; all alone, 
He wants to steal away: 

To hear the ring-doves’ tender tone, 
The throstles’ roundelay. 

He wants to hear what can’t be heard 
When you and love are near— 

The sweet Spring’s soft and secret word ; 
Oh, let him go, my dear ! 

















PAOLO SANTI. 
A TrRUuE TALE. 


A WEEK at the hotel was quite as much as I could well manage 

to stand. Not that this was in any way the fault of the 
“Pension Suisse” itself, or of its obliging little landlord. He 
certainly did all he could for me, but, with the best of wills, was 
utterly unable to shut out the noise or moderate the confusion of 
hotel traffic. And the “Pension” was, in those days, much 
frequented, Via Carlo Alberto being a gay street, the Ministries 
close at hand, and Turin the Capital. 

The continued roll of carriages, the inpouring and outpouring of 
guests and their visitors was too much for me. It reminded me of 
Brook Street and Claridge’s in miniature. 

I determined to go into private lodgings. 

Signor Gargani professed himself “‘trés-faché” at my intention of 
leaving, and promised to look out for something that would meet my 
requirements of air and quiet. 

Days passed, however, and, things remaining in the state of promise 
only, I thought I had better set to work and look out for myself. 
But, at, last, fate tired of making me play the “ Wandering Jew,” 
and one afternoon, led me into Via Barbaroux, one of the streets in 
the old, old town, tortuous, narrow, and with massive ancient 
palazzi on either hand, rich in wonderfully-wrought iron balconies and 
stately porte-cochéres with battered coats of arms above them. 

A bill at No. 20 caught my eye: “ Two furnished rooms to let. 
Apply to Madame Germanetti, second floor, door to the left.” 

Nothing could be clearer; so I plunged into the huge entry and 
mounted the broad stone stairs. 

They must have been magnificent in days gone by, with highborn 
dames in hoop, powder and patches, and with cavaliers in hose and 
doublet, ascending and descending with courtly grace and greeting. 
Perhaps, even the beautiful Princesse de Lamballe had once set her 
dainty feet upon the broad steps up which I was now toiling, and 
shaken her golden curls beneath the richly-stuccoed ceiling now 
arching over my close-cropped head—who could tell ? 

A broad landing with four doors opening upon it. To one of 
these was nailed a discoloured card, intimating that “ Elisa Ger- 
manetti, Dressmaker,” inhabited within. 

With a sigh of relief—for I was very tired—I gave a tug at the 
frayed, green cotton cord, which, passing thro’ a hole bored in the 
massive, sculptured panel, dangled down with its well-worn tasse! for 
the convenience of callers. 
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A shrill tinkle from within. A minute’s silence. The shuffle of 
slippered feet. Then the door opened, and Elisa Germanetti stood 
before me. 

Of course I could only guess it was she. Yet I was sure of it. 
Widow and Germanetti were to be read in every feature. Her dress 
had but little to do with it, for she was gownless, and appeared to 
have nothing on but a white dimity jacket, and a petticoat of black 
stuff. The weather was stifling, the hour the hottest in the day, and 
not one in which visits, official or otherwise, are usually paid. 
Madame Germanetti had every right to make her toilette as airy as 
she pleased. 

“See the rooms? oh, certainly. Will the signore step in? Will 
he also kindly excuse the temporary confusion?” She tripped on 
before, turning round to smile as she tripped. She struck me as being 
one of the nicest women I had ever seen. 

Great brown eyes, scanty grey hair—she was capless—slight in 
make, and with a skin like a withered pomegranate. 

She nice? I hear you exclaim. Yes, she was indeed ; for the 
goodness of her heart could be read upon every feature, and her 
smile was not merely the every-day affair of the lips: it shone out 
clear and kind, from her friendly eyes. 

She looked as if she had seen better days. And so she had, as I 
later learned. She was a doctor’s widow, left early, and without 
means to provide for herself and her daughter. You would have 
said she was fifty, at the least; but, in truth, she was much below 
it. Cares and struggling had aged her. Her daughter was not quite 
nineteen. x 

As for her house—well, the portion of it that she inhabited gave 
you the idea that it must have been standing untouched thus for ages. 
The rooms she let, and which I took, were modern and luxurious in 
comparison. Yet there was barely more than the needful in them. 
They were nice and clean, however, large and lofty ; and, when I had 
added an easy-chair or two, a writing-table and a few plants, and 
established therein my personal belongings, they looked almost com- 
fortable. 

It is true that they never entirely lost their ghostly aspect: but that 
was one of their charms, and was well in character with what I was 
engaged upon. Nothing worse than the writing of a novel, be it 
understood. 

Just as I was leaving, her daughter entered. A delicate, pleasing- 
looking girl, the picture of what her mother must have been at the 
same age. The same soft brown eyes, aquiline nose, finely-cut 
mouth of infinite sweetness, regular oval face; but, in addition, a 
creamy complexion and a mass of dark hair coiled around her shapely 
head. 

The next day I took possession of my lodgings at No. 20, Via 
Barbaroux. One cannot, even though living entirely apart, inhabit 
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under the same roof with others very long without getting initiated 
into something relative to their doings and belongings. 

Before much more than a week had passed, I had become aware 
of two circumstances, viz: that my hostess had a hard time of it to 
make ends meet, and that her daughter had a lover. The former 
peeped out in a thousand ways, the latter was distinctly visible in the 
stalwart person of a handsome Artillery Corporal, who, at times, used 
to visit the house of an evening, and whom I once surprised i in tender 
conversation with Luisa upon the stairs. 

I believe the contretemps proved infinitely more embarrassing to me 

than it did to the young couple. 

In due time I was informed that they were regularly engaged, that 
his name was Paolo Santi, that he was a native of Pisa, and that they 
were to be married as soon as the term of his service was up. It had 
but a short time to run. With time, too, I discovered that Luisa 
had something preying upon her mind; some secret uneasiness that 
never left her, and that rendered her absent and absorbed. She kept 
growing paler and thinner, till, at last, she began to look thoroughly 
ill and ceased to leave the house. The errands, hitherto done by her, 
were now executed by one of the work-girls. 

Paolo, too, appeared less often, and his visits grew shorter and 
shorter. Something was evidently wrong. 

Then another circumstance struck me. 

Going out and coming in, I more than once came across a hand- 
some Artillery Lieutenant lounging at the door: once, too, I fancied 

I had heard the clatter of his sabre upon the stairs. 

He was handsome enough, yes ; but he was decidedly unpleasant- 
looking. There was cruelty in his dark eyes and in the gleam of his 
white teeth : something that reminded one—me, at least—of a beast 
of prey. 

He never took the slightest notice of me as I passed ; only, once or 
twice, stepped politely aside with the courteous grace that distinguishes 
all Italian officers. 

I had caught a severe cold, and instead of going out to dine at the 
“Caffe della Perla,” as was my wont, I was obliged to have my 
dinner sent to the house. On such occasions Luisa used to lay my 
simple table, and do the trifle of waiting that I required. 

One evening, therefore, at seven, she, as usual, brought in the 
basket with the plates, &c., and commenced laying the cloth. I 
happened to look up at her from my writing-table and was surprised 
and sorry to see her eyes red and swollen. She had evidently been 
crying. 

“What is the matter, Luisa ? ” 

She did not reply, only her breath came quicker. I could see 
her bosom heave with painfully-suppressed emotion. 

Repeating my question, I rose. She gave me a look such as I 
shall never forget : it was the appealing gaze of a poor, hunted animal. 
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For a moment she stood still, then, flinging down the spoons and 
forks upon the table, threw herself upon the nearest seat, hid her face 
in both hands and commenced rocking to and fro as those whose 
grief is all too heavy to bear are wont todo. I felt dreadfully ill at 
ease. 

I had the sincerest respect for both Madame Germanetti and her 
daughter, for I had learned to know their excellent qualities. I 
would gladly have done anything in my power to help them ; but at 
the same time, I could not help wishing myself anywhere but where 
I was, and inwardly cursed the cold that had confined me to the 
house. 

I will not trouble you with details; but merely give you a sum- 
ming up of what I was able to gather from the poor girl’s lips. 

The young officer I have already mentioned was a lieutenant in 
Sinti’s company. His name was San Martino, he was a count, 
member of one of the first families of Lombardy, rich and unscrupu- 
lous. He had unluckily seen Luisa in the street one day. She 
struck his fancy, he followed her home, and found out that she was 
betrothed to one of his own men ; which latter circumstance at once 
fanned what was before, perhaps, merely a passing caprice into a 
furious passion. 

Her refusal to listen to him was fuel to flame; he vowed ver 
geance ; and, from that moment, commenced a systematic persecu- 
tion of poor Paolo, such as to render his life a very hell upon earth. 

In military life—in Italy, at least—an unscrupulous superior has a 
wide field for gratifying a grudge against a subordinate. Happily the 
cases in which it is taken advantage of are few and far between. 

Guido San Martino did all he could to provoke and irritate his 
humble rival. Paolo could no longer do anything that was right. 
He was confined to barracks upon the slightest pretext—the greatest 
possible share of the dirty work of the company was saddled upon 
his shoulders. 

The persecution was patent to all—but none could interfere ; for, 
though humanity was outraged, neither rule nor regulation was 
broken. For an inferior to lodge a complaint against a superior, 
unless in very grave cases, is madness: it is out of the frying-pan 
into the fire. There was no “grave case” in question ; it was only 
a systematic series of hornet stings, maddening and exasperating as a 
whole, trifling in detail. 

Santi met with universal sympathy, it is true, and he had the 
satisfaction of seeing fists covertly shaken behind the Lieutenant’s 
back whenever it could be done with safety ; of hearing muttered 
curses poured forth ad libitum upon his tormentor’s head ; but, after 
all, it was cold comfort, and nothing compared to the moral torture 
he was undergoing. And to make matters worse, Santi had little of 
the saint about him, save his name. He was, like most Pisans, 
proud and passionate, and, knowing this, Luisa was living in mertab 
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and ever increasing dread lest, one day or another, passion should 
overmaster her lover and make him commit some act that would ruin 
him for life. 

Hated and hateful as San Martino was, there was everything to 
fear. 

Santi had but a few months longer to serve—but how much could 
happen within that time! And now that the regiment was on the 
eve of leaving Turin for Leyni, about fifteen miles distance, to take 
part in the autumn manceuvres held there, Luisa’s anguish was 
redoubled. She knew that, at the Camp, both San Martino’s 
opportunities of persecution and Santi’s facilities for retaliation would 
be redoubled. 

“ Ah, signore,” she wailed: “ he says that, if he is not left in peace 
down yonder, he will kill him. 

I expressed a hope of Paolo’s being more sensible. 


“Ma signore, my Paolo is just the very man to do it!” This 
with pride. ‘ Ah,” she continued, “‘my Santi is no sheep! If it 
had not been for that cursed uniform, at this hour——” She broke 


off, but finished her phrase with a gesture that indicated no end of 
horrors. 

Things looked extremely black; regard them as one would ; though 
naturally, I endeavoured to cheer up the poor girl. She would not 
be comforted, however. 

Paolo was to leave next day but one, and was confined to bar- 
tacks. A broom, for which he was held responsible, had been found 
out of its place. That broom was made the cause of Luisa’s not being 
able to say a word of adieu to her lover. It was hard to bear! 

She drew his letter from her bosom. It was not ill-written, and 
commenced, as do all letters written by those of Paolo’s class, by 
the stereotyped phrase: “I write you these few lines to inform you 
that I am well in health, as I hope of you.” Then an outbreak 
against “‘that dog of a Lieutenant,” and concluded with a really 
eloquent declaration of love and constancy. I hardly knew which 
to pity most—the poor Corporal in his confinement, or the weeping 
girl opposite me. But as is so often the case, things appeared to 
turn out better than we could have dared expect. The stay at the 
camp passed without any particular incident, and all Paolo’s letters 
breathed encouragement to his betrothed. 

At last one came—a mere scrawl—announcing that the camp was 
to be broken up on the following Friday, that they would start for 
Turin about midnight, and arrive at the barracks, probably, a little 
after daylight. This was Tuesday. Zhree days more, and she would 
see her lover, to say the least; for she would get up and go and 
station herself in the Via dell’ Arsenale, through which the troops must 
per force pass. I agreed to accompany her. 

Luisa was radiant ; and for weeks, no such gladness had been seen 
in the Germanetti household. But on Friday morning, towards nine 
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o’clock, there came a knock at my door, and Madame Germanetti 
entered. She looked haggard and worn, and her dress was even 
more eccentric than usual. 

“What in the world is the matter ? ” 

“ Ah, signore, my poor Luisa—she is not herself—I can do 
nothing with her; she does nothing but weep. Would you kindly 
come and try to comfort her? It is a great liberty, I know, but 
the signore is so good—Luisa gives such heed to all he says.” 

Of course I went. 

Luisa was crouching in a corner of the old sofa. She did not 
look up as we entered, only buried her face yet deeper in the cushion 
into which it was plunged. 

“Come, Luisa, don’t give way like that. Tell me what it is al) 
about.” 

She muttered something from out the woolly depths in which she 
was apparently trying to smother herself and shook her head. 

“It was a dream, signore,” whispered the mother ; “a dream about 
Santi. That much she told me, but—— Ah, God help us! all this 
tribulation is hard to bear!” 

“A dream! Now, Luisa, how can you be so childish as to give 
way like that to a rubbishing dream ? Come, look up.” 

She suddenly sat up and turned her face full towards mine. It 
was pale as that of a corpse, with large dark rings round her swollen 
eyes. 

“Childish, signore! Rubbishing? Ah, if it had come to you, 
you would not speak like that. Merciful Mother! It was horrible— 
horrible, I tell you.” . 

** Can you not tell it?” 

“ Tell it? Yes, I can tell it, for I seem to have it before me even 
now.” 

She shivered as she spoke. For a second she pressed both hands 
to her face. Then she began. 

“It came towards morning. I had gone to meet my Paolo some- 
where—I do not know where it was, it was no place I had ever seen 
—and I could not find him, though I looked and looked everywhere. 
Then, suddenly, I saw someone standing at my side—he was like 
Lieutenant San Martino, yet it was not he—that is, it was and it 
wasn’t. He laughed and showed his white, sharp-pointed teeth, a 
laugh that made me shiver. He raised one hand, and, with the other 
showed me sdmething lying on the ground before me. It had not 
beeh there before, it was something covered with a coarse grey cloth. 
It made me shudder.” 

“ Ah, we all know what that means! My poor Luisa! my poor 
daughter!” 

“And the person standing beside me ordered me to lift the cloth 
and look what was lying beneath it. I trembled, but was forced, 
somehow or another, to obey. I stooped, and then—oh, horror !— 
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it was Santi—but not in life, his breast was covered with blood and 
his eyes were fixed and glassy. I screamed aloud and awoke.” 

“ Ah, signore, such a scream! It froze the very marrow in my 
poor bones!” whimpered Madame Germanetti. 

“ Ah, signore,” wailed Luisa, ‘‘they have killed my Santi, down 
yonder—I feel it—I know it!” 

The tone of the girl’s voice struck a chill to my heart. 

I tried to persuade her that dreams were not to be relied upon, 
but she was not to be convinced. Nor was I quite easy in my 
own secret soul, if the truth must be told. 

The day wore on without bringing any evil tidings, and, towards 
evening, we even got the length of talking over our arrangements for 
the morrow’s early excursion. 

The next morning Luisa and I stepped from out the huge porte- 
cochére into the cool, silent street. The air was deliciously reviving 
after a restless night. The stars gleamed down upon us through the 
long narrow strip framed in overhead by the two lines of high, gloomy 
houses ; and it was only upon entering Piazza Castello, that we saw 
the pale opal tints of dawn brightening in the east. Not a human 
being was visible ; nothing stirred save ourselves, and we encountered 
no living thing but a cat, which, out in search of adventures, was 
now, probably, returning home. The animal stopped to gaze after 
us, as if speculating upon what could have brought ws forth at that 
early hour. 

We turned down Via Roma, and, presently entering Via dell 
Arsenale, took up our station under the Archbishop’s garden wall. 
We were thus at a dozen paces from the barracks, to enter which, 
the regiment would have to pass us. 

We were no longer alone. With the dawning day many men and 
women, evidently on the same errand as ourselves, began to gather 
in little knots, their faces all turned expectantly in the direction from 
which the regiment would arrive. Jokes and merry greetings broke 
from all around us. Luisa and I seemed to be the only sad and 
silent ones there. The poor girl’s gloom must have infected me, for 
I felt terribly downhearted; and without in the least being able to 
say why. 

Little by little the whole street was lined with two living human 
hedges: countless eager faces of fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, 
sweethearts and friends must have been there, all anxious to catch a 
first glimpse of their beloved ones. 

It was now broad day. A few minutes more the sun would be up. 

“ How late they are,” I heard a man say to his companion : “ they 
ought to have been here before now. Can anything have hap- 
pened? Hark!” 

The faint echo of military music floated towards us. 

“Here they are! here they come!” broke from a hundred 
mouths, accompanied by a restless shifting and straining. Every 
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eye was eagerly fixed upon the angle of Via Santa Teresa, round the 
corner of which the regiment was about to appear. 

From vague, uncertain echo the music swelled into defined notes ; 
these grew louder and louder until, with a crash of brazen harmony, 
the band turned the corner and file after file poured into our street. 
At the same instant, the sun’s rays broke from over the opposite 
buildings ; the air was suddenly alive with light and harmony. {$ 

Band, Colonel and staff swept by, the measured tramp of the men 
sounded like the beating of some gigantic pulse. The greetings from 
the bystanders fell thick around, nods of recognition from the ranks 
were rife. The first company had swept by, the second was passing 
before us; the third came up; now we should see Paolo. Luisa 
clutched my arm nervously and bent yet more eagerly forward. On, 
on they came. 

“There is Carlino, Paolo’s chum; Paolo must be near. What 
does he mean?” For Carlino had passed quite close to us and, 
catching sight of Luisa, had abruptly turned his head. ‘“ Paolo, my 
Paolo, where is he? What have they done to him ?” 

The excited girl’s grip on my arm grew painful. Many looked 
round at us; some pitied, others laughed, none replied. 

On swept the men. The air was filled with dust. The last com- 
pany was tramping by when at the lower end of the street arose a 
sort of confusion, a visible and eager excitement among the crowd 
which, closing closely up, hindered our being able to descry the 
cause. There arose a babble of many voices, a swaying to and fro 
of the multitude like the waves of an unquiet sea. They surged on 
towards where we were standing, the human tide closing up behind, 
and now filling the entire breadth of the broad street. 

Above the hum of voices rose the measured tramp of a piquet of 
soldiers ; above the sea of faces flashed the gleam of brass and steel. 

On they came, and then suddenly, through a chance opening, we 
caught a glimpse of Paolo Santi, in lacerated uniform, with be- 
smirched face and fettered hands, marched through the gaping crowd 
under an escort of his comrades, strengthened by the addition of 
four gendarmes. 

I tried to screen Luisa from the cruel sight ; in vain. 

“T knew it! I knew it!” she screamed; then fell senseless at 
my feet. 


Three hours later I was sitting in the Adjutant Major’s office 
listening to the sad tale he was so kindly telling me. 

We had met almost daily at the café where he, too, dined, and, 
from time to time, had exchanged a few words, a newspaper, or one 
or another of those trifling courtesies that go so far towards making 
life pleasant ; so that on my sending up my card, he at once received 
me in the most friendly manner. 

The substance of his relation was this: San Martino’s persecution 
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of poor Santi had been quite as bad at the camp as in town (Paolo’s 
letters to Luisa, then, had been but a pious fraud to set her heart at 
rest). However, while in camp nothing particular had been the 
result. It was, unhappily, upon the march back that the catastrophe 
had come. They had left shortly after midnight, setting forth with 
glad hearts and willing feet, eager to find themselves once more in 
their old haunts and amid their former associates and friends. 

All had gone on well till they arrived at the Madonna di Campagna, 
a long, straggling village just below the heights of Superga. Moved 
by a spirit of thoughtless mischief, more than one thundering knock 
had been given with the butt end of a musket upon the closed doors 
so temptingly within reach. This display of elephantine waggery was 
promptly reproved by the officers; but the shelter of the gloom, the 
ease of execution, the over-flowing spirits of the soldiers and the 
novelty of the whole put together proved too strong at times; and so, 
despite all superiors’ warnings, a thump, such as would have awaked 
the dead, was, from time to time, still heard. 

It was such fun to see an upper window suddenly flung open and 
a nightcapped head—usually a female one—appear: such delight to 
listen, with laughter, to the shrill torrent of abuse poured forth upon 
them. 

One thump, mightier than all the foregoing, was at last heard, wak- 
ing the ire of a dozen yelping dogs, and causing Lieutenant San 
Martino to turn sharply round and demand the name of the culprit. 

No reply. 

“ Ah, it was that hound of a Santi, of course. Fall out,” cried 
San Martino, “fall out at once. I don’t know what we want with 
such—— ” 

Here followed a word that no really honest man can tolerate. 

Santi dd fall out as he had been ordered, but only to grasp his 
musket by the barrel and administer such a blow with the butt end 
upon the head of his superior as brought him to the earth with a 
crash. 

There had been no time for interference—almost within the 
moment San Martino lay stretched upon the ground, and Santi was 
struggling under the grasp of his comrades. 

Paolo had, of course, been arrested there and then; while San 
Martino was laid upon a door and borne to the nearest waggon to be 
conveyed to the hospital. 

“ And what will be the end of it all?” I asked. 

“ A court-martial, to begin with.” 

“And then ?” 

“The case is a terribly serious one, you see. Had the fellow done 
what he did at any other moment—well, it would have been bad 
enough, even then; but on a march! A regiment on a march 
is considered as if on war footing, and in time of war similar offences 
are punished by—death.” 
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“ By death! ” 

“Yes, But it’s no use,” continued the Adjutant kindly, “ looking 
upon things in their worst light. Much, also, will depend upon how 
San Martino gets on. Should the hurt be of little consequence, and 
should he interest himself in the fate of his aggressor, why then, 
perhaps, something might be done. I am really sorry that I can 
give no better consolation for the moment. We shall, however, 
continue to meet at the Café, and I will keep you well posted in the 
affair. Pray excuse me a moment.” 

An orderly had entered with a handful of papers, and I took the 
occasion to rise. With cordial thanks and a hearty shake of the 
hand, I left the office. 

Weeks of agony for poor Luisa followed. 

San Martino lay fluctuating between life and death, till, at last, 
youth and a strong constitution triumphed. 

But it was not until after the lapse of nearly five months that the 
court martial could be held. Public opinion was full of sympathy for 
Santi and utterly hostile to San Martino. Not so, however, the stern 
disciplinarians who had to try the cause. In spite of an eloquent 
defence that even brought tears to the eyes of many who had heard 
it, Paolo Santi was sentenced to be shot. 

The only mitigation that could be wrung from the tribunal was the 
concession of his giving the fatal signal himself. _He—Santi—refused 
to appeal for a second trial. It would only be protraction of agony. 

No hope remained, save in the clemency of the King. Santi was 
imprisoned in the Citadel, there to await his doom: Luisa took to her 
bed : the world looked out for some new source of pleasant excitement. 

But now Madame Germanetti came forward and displayed an energy 
of which I should scarcely have thought her capable. She actually 
took a journey to Milan, and I believe the good old creature had, 
till then, never set foot in a railway carriage. 

It seems that, years ago, she had once chanced to have to make a dress 
for the Marchioness Pallavicini, a lady whose name is associated with 
so many good works as to render further explanation needless. She 
was the relict of the Georgio Pallavicini who had suffered with 
Silvio Pellico for Italy’s cause, and, as such, had free and welcome 
access everywhere. This Madame Germanetti well knew. 

The Marchioness was residing at Milan, and to Milan Madame 
Germanetti determined to go, and she went. 

The next day both mother and Marchioness were beside poor 
Liisa’s bed, whispering comfort and hope. All was quickly 
arranged. Santi’s mother would make the petition—a horrid docu- 
ment in Italy, whose very name, “ Supplica,” excites aversion—the 
Marchioness would present it to His Majesty in person. 

She had no difficulty in obtaining an audience. I had the follow- 
ing details of the same from a near relation of the Marchioness, who 
had recounted it to him word for word. 
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With all the eloquence she was mistress of, with all the warmth of 
her generous heart, she had pleaded the unhappy Santi’s cause. 

“IT cannot—I cannot—I cannot,” replied the King. ‘ Not that, 
God knows, I would not do it willingly. But it is a case in which I 
cannot grant a pardon. It gives me the deepest pain to refuse, but 
I am compelled to do so. I should be unconstitutional if I did 
otherwise, and it would create a precedent. Who knows what trouble 
might arise? Ask me something that I caz grant—you shall not 
have to ask twice.” 

“T have nothing else to ask, Sire.” 

Victor Emanuel fixed his eyes upon the Marchioness’s face for a 
second, then rose abruptly and commenced pacing the apartment 
with his hands behind his back. 

The Marchioness also rose, and stood awaiting her dismissal. 

“T will tell you what I caz do, perhaps,” said he, stopping short 
before her. ‘‘ Let Lieutenant San Martino send in a supplica in the 
man’s favour, and then I will see what can be done. Will that satisfy 
you?” 

“God bless your Majesty. Your heart is noble as that of all your 
race.” 

There were tears in her eyes as she spoke; nor were the King’s 
eyes quite dry. 


Lieutenant San Martino utterly refused to make the required 
petition. He resigned, and retired to one of his estates near Cuneo. 
He did wisely in this latter. 


A mild morning towards the end of February. The first rays of 
the rising sun are darting down from over the hills of Superga, to 
splinter in a sheaf of golden arrows against the dark red walls of the 
old citadel. A silent and sorrowing crowd is assembled outside the 
gates ; they know that a tragedy is about to be enacted within them, 
and they are there to catch some indication of its progress. 

Strange! Not ten of a similar crowd would sign a death-warrant ; 
but, alas, not two would hesitate to witness its execution ! 

The sky was blue and cloudless, there was a purple hue upon the 
budding trees; at times there was almost a breath of spring upon 
the breeze. 

Overleaping the high wall of that medieval fortress, the sun’s 
golden rays suddenly pour through the broad, low window of a 
solitary cell, flooding the gloomy prison-house with light and warmth. 
Paolo Santi is sitting upon his bed in one corner; he gazes with 
mingled feelings of bitterness and pleasure at the golden shower. 

It was the last sunrise he would ever see upon earth, and he 
knew it. 

His was a cruel fate! To die so young; to die by the hands of 
his comrades. To leave life and love behind him when they were at 
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their freshest. But a few weeks more and his term of service would 
have been over; he would have been restored once more to his 
home and family. Now, an open grave and a coffin were awaiting 
him at but a few yards’ distance. 

Bitterly he cursed his want of self-control. For the sake of his 
dear ones at home, for the love of poor Luisa, surely he ought to 
have borne all with resignation and patience. 

In his anguish he ground his teeth and grasped the thin edge of 
his mattress convulsively with his hands. Not in fear, though. 
There was not the shadow of that in it all; only in dire self- 
reproach. For in the expectancy of death’s knocking at his door the 
next moment, perhaps, all his wrongs suddenly faded into naught, 
leaving but the joys that might have been his behind. 

Through those golden sunbeams his soul winged its way back to 
the old home at Pisa; to his father and mother, his brothers, sisters 
and friends ; to the blue olives and the wreathing vines; to the coo 
of the doves amid the pines and the scent of the rosemary and 
heath upon the hills; to the goodwill of his comrades; to the 
affection of Carlino, his chosen chum; to the happy hours spent 
with Luisa ; to 

It was a grim relief almost when all that was radiant in the Past 
was suddenly put to flight by the stern reality of the Present. There 
was the grating of locks, the thud of bolts, the door opened and a 
group of officers, preceded by the regimental chaplain, entered the cell. 

Santi rose. His face was less pale than theirs, though he knew 
that his last hour had come. 

The needful formalities were soon over, and then in the-midst of 
his guards, Paolo Santi stepped over the last threshold he was ever 
to cross on earth. 

He drew a long, deep breath as the morning radiance fell ful 
upon and enveloped him in its glory. 

All were in full uniform—he alone in fatigue dress. Slowly the 
cortége took its way to the Esplanade. Just before reaching it, an 
officer, issuing hurriedly from a side door, spoke a few words to the 
Adjutant Major. The latter replied by a nod. There was a 
momentary halt. 

Then Carlino came out from the doorway. He had in his hand 
a tiny bunch of flowers—a pale rose, two or three violets and a 
couple of scented geranium leaves. The tears were coming hotly 
down his bronzed cheeks. 

He went straight up to Paolo, and, for a moment, the two men 
were locked in each other’s arms. But for a moment only. The 
signal to march was given, but in a husky tone. Many eyes were 
dim with tears. Carlino slipped the flowers into the prisoner’s hand, 
and fell back. 

The cortége debouches upon the Esplanade. Santi is conducted 
to its further end, his eyes bandaged and he put into position. 
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On the three sides of the square, detachments of men from all the 
regiments in garrison at Turin and in its environs are drawn up, 
there to witness the legal slaughter. Those chosen to execute it 
were stationed in front of the victim. 

A fearful pause—an ominous silence. 

Suddenly, a loud shout from the crowd without the walls rends the 
air, a burst of applause follows. Every hand is stayed ; every heart 
beats to bursting. What has happened ? 

Count E., one of his Majesty’s Aides de Camp, hurries up breath- 
less, waving a large, square letter on high. The bright rays of the 
sun fall for a moment upon the huge red seal. Those near enough 
recognise the arms of Savoy. 

“A reprieve! A pardon!” breaks from the lips of all. 

Santi reeled, and would have fallen had not a sergeant caught him. 
He had fainted. 

In a moment the truth spread: How, at the last moment, San 
Martino repented and wrote the petition, avowing his own heartless 
persecution of the man whose death he so nearly brought about. 

What tears were shed, what embraces were lavished, what hand- 
grips exchanged, all who know anything of the Italian character can 
readily imagine. 


Paolo Santi passed his term of imprisonment in the Military Penal 
Establishment at Savona, and came forth again a wiser man. 

He and Luisa were duly married, and taking Madame Germanetti 
with them, they settled upon a little farm near Pisa. Count San 
Martino offered to purchase the property for them, but his proposal 
was declined. They could accept nothing at his hands. 

They did not, however, refuse the kind Marchioness’s handsome 
wedding present: nor a less splendid one from another friend. The 
two together paid off a considerable part of the purchase money ; the 
remainder was to be cleared off by instalments. The last was paid 
nearly four years ago. 

I sometimes pay my friends a passing visit. Children are growing 
up around them—peace and plenty harbour beneath their roof. 
Luisa is growing quite stout. Paolo’s hair is white as snow. That 
morning on the Esplanade at Turin did it. 

Madame Germanetti, playing with her grandchildren among the 
wreathing vines is a picture of happiness and contentment. 

Over Paolo’s bed, framed and under glass, hangs a withered 
rose and two discoloured geranium leaves. 

A, BERESFORD. 
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MR. STEIN’S GRANDMOTHER. 


” ELL, sir,” said Inspector Burleigh (of the Criminal Investi- 

gation Department) to Mr. Stein, the well-known diamond 
merchant, “if you are nervous about the safety of your valuables, 
the best thing you can do is to act upon the following advice :—As 
to the strong room at your office, keep on your watch chain a bunch 
of dummy keys for ornament (so to speak), and deposit the true keys 
at your banker’s every afternoon ; put a good safe in your study at 
home ; but any diamonds you may take to that house may be kept 
in a dummy champagne bottle in your cellar there; get a secret elec- 
tric alarm-push designed and fixed in your private residence, and 
another at your office—both of them communicating with the nearest 
police station ; and lastly, never on any account take a revolver about 
with you—or you’re a dead man before you get it out further than the 
flap of your pocket.” 

Mr. Stein thanked the detective, and promised to act upon his 
advice in every particular. 

The circumstances which gave rise to this conversation were these. 
Mr. Stein, a diamond merchant of high standing, was expecting the 
arrival of a large parcel of valuable cut gems from Amsterdam. He 
had been warned several times by friends, and even by the authori- 
ties at Scotland Yard, that his precautions against being robbed were 
absurdly inadequate. No man in his senses would allow it to become 
notorious that he often carried parcels of valuable gems on his person, 
and sometimes merely locked them up in a trumpery little old-fashioned 
safe in the study of his villa at Norwood—a house standing alone in 
its own grounds, and at a considerable distance from the nearest police 
station—a home shared with him by no one but an old housekeeper. 

Mr. Stein concluded, after a while, that these remonstrances were 
not altogether idle, and he therefore consulted the best authority upon 
the subject—namely, Inspector Burleigh, whose advice opens this 
story. 


“If you make a sound, I’ll shoot.” 

Such was the pleasant intimation that fell upon Mr. Stein’s ears as 
he awoke one night from his beauty sleep. 

It was a stormy winter night, and the rain beat spitefully upon the 
window panes. Mr. Stein might have shouted himself hoarse and 
no one could possibly have heard him. His housekeeper was absent, 
having been called to the sick-bed of a relative. 

Mr. Stein tried to realise the situation, as quickly as his sleepy 
senses would permit. He could see very little around him, but he 
was soon aware that the voice was that of a masked man, leaning 
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over him, revolver in hand. A second man was examining the room 
rapidly, by the aid of a bull’s-eye lantern. 

“* We’ve got you fairly at last, eh, old Stein?” 

“What do you want?” inquired the diamond-merchant, nervously. 

“What do we want? That’s good! Now, look here, Stein: when 
you left your office this afternoon, you went to the Post Office in 
Holborn, and you ask for a registered packet and they hand you a 
fat parcel o’ diamonds. You put ’em in your breast-pocket and come 
straight home. You’ve not been out since; so the diamonds aren’t 
far off. So much for your little business.” 

** How on earth,” gasped Mr. Stein, “do you know all this?” 

“That’s our little business! And now, if you please, where’s the 
diamonds ?” 

“Gentlemen,” replied Mr. Stein, “you have caught me very 
cleverly. You insist on having my diamonds or my life. I have no 
particular wish to die yet, and resistance on my part, I can see would 
be perfectly useless. I will agree to help you; that is to say, I will 
engage to put you in possession of the packet you are in search of, 
which is carefully hidden, and of anything else of value which you 
may require in my house—upon one condition.” 

‘Well, what is it?” 

** My condition is that you promise to give to me, and not to take 
away, a miniature, which is hanging in my safe. It is the portrait 
of my dear grandmother.” 

“Oh! is that all? You can keep the old lady. She’d only be in 
our way.” 

“Thank you. Then here is the key of the safe in my study ; but 
you won’t find anything there. Believe me, there is nothing in the 
safe, except the portrait of my grandmother.” 

“ Now, you just come along, Stein,” said the burglar-in-chief. 
“We'll soon see what’s in the safe. And, mind—first sign of any 
nonsense and I’ll shoot—sure as my name is ” 

Mr. Stein huddled on some clothes, and all three descended to the 
study. The safe was in front of them. The key was soon applied 
to the lock, and the safe was opened. As Mr. Stein had said, there 
was absolutely nothing whatever inside, except the miniature. 

“T told you so!” said Mr. Stein, reproachfully. 

The two robbers cursed and swore. Bill took the miniature off 
the peg it occupied in the safe and put it in his pocket. Stein 
shouldn’t have the portrait, he said, till he fulfilled his promise about 
the diamonds. 

“IT am quite ready to keep my promise,” said Mr. Stein. ‘ Follow 
me, and I will show you where the diamonds are.” 

Holding a candle before him, he led the way to the cellar. The 
cellar door was unlocked and they all entered. 

“Don’t see any diamonds here,” complained the chief villain. 
“ Out with them, Stein, and look smart about it!’ 
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The merchant reached his hand out to the back of a bin and drew 
forth, apparently, a magnum of Moét and Chandon’s Imperial Sec. 

“‘ Here you are, gentlemen!” he said, unscrewing the neck of the 
false bottle, and disclosing to their astonished gaze the packet of 
diamonds within. ‘“ Did I not promise?” 

“Good business—eh, Bill? Stein, my boy, you’re a trump! Are 
all the other magnums here champagne, or only diamonds ? ” 

The merchant laughed. ‘There are no more diamonds,” he said. 
“You can see for yourselves. But if you will bring up a magnum of 
champagne with you, we'll broach it to your good health.” 

The men agreed, and they took glasses out of the pantry on their 


way up. 
“Haven’t you a friend in the garden outside?” inquired Mr. 
Stein, with a laugh. ‘Call him in; we may as well all drink to- 


gether.” And he opened the Moét and began pouring it out. 

Bill went to the front door, and passed a signal to the accomplice 
watching without, who promptly joined the party and took his glass, 
as invited. All the three wore masks: they were safe from the 
chance of recognition. The magnum of champagne was soon dis- 
posed of, and Mr. Stein generously offered to “stand another.” The 
offer, however, was refused. 

““No, Stein, my boy! That little game won’t do! We like your 
fizz, but we like your diamonds better ! ” 

“ Besides, we’ve got to tie you up,” interposed Bill. 

“Tie me up! What for?” 

“Just a little pre-caution, Stein: only a bit o’ rope round your 
wrists, and another bit round your ankles, and a hankercher over 
your mouth. We're sorry to inconvenience you, but business is busi- 
ness.” And they proceeded accordingly. 

Having tied and gagged the unfortunate diamond merchant, they 
bade him good-night, and wished him luck in future. They were on 
the point of departing when they observed that their victim was 
greatly distressed about something. 

“Why, hang it all! if we weren’t going to take off his grandmother, 
after all. Bill, you thief, put it back!” 

Bill did so, and Mr. Stein’s distress came to an end. 

“Good-bye, Stein!” They waved to him and went out. 

The diamond merchant lay quietly on the floor of his study and 
strained his ears. He heard the thieves open the hall-door gently 
and pass out. In another moment there was a cry and a scuffle. 

Before a minute had elapsed the three thieves were led back into 
the room, handcuffed, and in charge of a strong body of police. 

The miniature of Mr. Stein’s grandmother had hung on the switch 
of an electric bell. When removed it released the switch, and the 
alarm was instantly given in the police-station, half-a-mile distant. 
Mr. Stein had successfully humoured the thieves till the police sur- 
rounded the house. ‘That was all! 
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THE MASS FOR THE DEAD. 


I WAS awake—widely, cruelly awake. I had been awake all 

night—what sleep could there be for me when the woman I 
loved was to be married next morning—married, and not to me ? 

I went to my room early ; the family party in the drawing-room 
maddened me. Grouped about the round table with the stamped 
plush cover, each busy with work, or book, or newspaper, but not 
too busy to stab my heart through and through with their talk of the 
wedding. 

Her people were near neighbours of mine, so why should her 
marriage not be canvassed in my home circle ? 

They did not mean to be cruel ; they did not know that I loved 
her ; but she knew it. I told her, but she knew it before that. She 
knew it from the moment when I came back from three years of 
musical study in Germany—came back and met her in the wood 
where we used to go nutting when we were children. 

I looked into her eyes, and my whole soul trembled with thankful- 
ness that I was living in a world that held heralso. I turned and 
walked by her side, through the tangled green wood, and we talked 
of the long-ago days, and it was, “Have you forgotten?” and 
“Do you remember?” till we reached her garden gate. Then I 
said : 

“ Good-bye; no, auf wiedersehn, and in a very little time, I hope.’ 

And she answered : 

“Good-bye. By the way, you haven’t congratulated me yet.” 

* Congratulated you ?” 

“Yes, did I not tell you I am to marry Mr. Benoliel next 
month ?” 

And she turned away, and went up the garden slowly. 

I asked my people, and they said it was true. Kate, my dear 
playfellow, was to marry this Spaniard, rich, wilful, accustomed to 
win, polished in manners and base in life. Why was she to marry 
him ? 

* No one knows,” said my father, “ but her father is talked about 
in the city, and Benoliel, the Spaniard, is rich. Perhaps that’s it.” 

That was it. She told me so when, after two weeks spent with 
her and near her, I implored her to break so vile a chain and to 
come to me, who loved her—whom she loved. 

“You are quite right,” she said calmly. We were sitting in the 
window-seat of the oak parlour in her father’s desolate old house. 
“TI do love you, and I shall marry Mr. Benoliel.” 
6c Why ? ” 

“Look around you and ask me why, if you can.” 


? 
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I looked around—on the shabby, bare room, with it faded hangings 
of sage green moreen, its threadbare carpet, its patched, washed-out 
chintz chair-covers. I looked out through the square, latticed 
window at the ragged unkempt lawn, at her own gown of poor 
material, though she wore. it as queens might desire to wear ermine— 
and I understood. 

Kate is obstinate ; it is her one fault; I knew how vain would be 
my entreaties, yet I offered them; how unavailing my arguments, 
yet they were set forth; how useless my love and my sorrow, yet I 
showed them to her. 

** No,” she answered, but she flung her arms round my neck as 
she spoke, and held me as though she would never let me go. “ No, 
no; you are poor, and he is rich. You wouldn’t have me break my 
father’s heart: he’s so proud, and if he doesn’t get some money next 
month, he will be ruined. I’m not deceiving anyone. Mr. Benolie) 
knows I don’t care for him; and if I marry him, he is going to 
advance my father a large sum of money. Oh, I assure you that every- 
thing has been talked over and settled. There is no going from it.” 

“Child! child!” I cried, “how calmly you speak of it. Don’t 
you see that you are selling your soul and throwing mine away ?” 

“Father Fabian says I am doing right,” she answered, unclasping her 
hands, but holding mine in them, and looking at me with those clear, 
grey eyes of hers. ‘Are we to be unselfish in everything else, and 
in love to think only of our own happiness? I love you, and I shall 
marry him. Would you rather the positions were reversed ?” 

“Yes,” I said, “for then I would make you love me.” 

** Perhaps He will,” she said bitterly. Even in that moment her 
mouth trembled with the ghost of a smile. She always loved to tease. 
She goes through more moods in a day than most other women in a 
year. Drowning the smile came tears, but she controlled them, and 
she said : 

“Good-bye ; you see I am right, don’t you? Oh, Jasper, I 
wish I hadn’t told you I loved you. It will only make you more 
unhappy.” 

‘It makes my one happiness,” I answered ; “ nothing can take that 
from me. And that happiness Ae will never have. Say again that 
you love me! ” 

*T love you! I love you! I love you!” 

With further folly of tears and mad loving words we parted, and I 
bore my heartache away, leaving her to bear hers into her new life. 

And now she was to be married to-morrow, and I could not sleep. 

When the darkness became unbearable I lighted a candle, and 
then lay staring vacantly at the roses on the wall-paper, or following 
with my eyes the lines and curves of the heavy mahogany furniture. 

The solidity of my surroundings oppressed me. In the dull light 
the wardrobe loomed like a hearse, and my violin case looked like a 
child’s coffin. 
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I reached a book and read till my eyes ached and the letters 
danced a pas fantastique up and down the page. 

I got up and had ten minutes with the dumbbells. I sponged 
my face and hands with cold water and tried again to sleep—vainly. 
I lay there miserably wide awake. 

I tried to say poetry, the half-forgotten tasks of my school days 
even, but through everything ran the refrain : 

‘** Kate is to be married to-morrow, and not to me, not to me! ” 

I tried counting up to a thousand. I tried to imagine sheep in a 
lane, and to count them as they jumped through a gap in an 
imaginary hedge—all the time-honoured spells with which sleep is 
wooed—vainly. 

Then the waits came, and a torture to the nerves was superadded 
to the torture of the heart. After fifteen minutes of carols every 
fibre of me seemed vibrating in an agony of physical misery. 

To banish the echo of “ The Mistletoe Bough,” I hummed softly 
to myself a melody of Palestrina’s, and felt more awake than ever. 

Then the thing happened which nothing will ever explain. As I 
lay there I heard, breaking through and gradually overpowering the 
air I was suggesting, a harmony which I had never heard before, 
beautiful beyond description, and as distinct and definite as any song 
man’s ears have ever listened to. 

My first half-formed thought was, “ more waits,” but the music was 
choral music, true and sweet ; with it mingled an organ’s notes, and 
with every note the music grew in volume. It is absurd to suggest 
that I dreamed it, for, still hearing the music, I leaped out of bed 
and opened the window. The music grew fainter. There was no 
one to be seen in the snowy garden below. Shivering, I shut the 
window. The music grew more distinct, and I became aware that I 
was listening to a mass—a funeral mass, and one which I had never 
heard before. I lay in my bed and followed the whole course of the 
office. 

The music ceased. 

I was sitting up in bed, my candle alight, and myself as wide 
awake as ever, and more than ever possessed by the thought of her. 

But with a difference. Before, I had only mourned the loss of her : 
now, my thoughts of her were mingled with an indescribable dread. 
The sense of death and decay that had come to me with that strange, 
beautiful music, coloured all my thoughts. I was filled with fancies 
of hushed houses, black garments, rooms where white flowers and 
white linen lay in a deathly stillness. I heard echoes of tears, and of 
dim-voiced bells tolling monotonously. I shivered as it were, on the 
brink of irreparable woe, and in its contemplation I watched the dull 
dawn slowly overcome the pale flame of my candle, now burnt down 
into its socket. 

I felt that I must see Kate once again before she gave herself 
away. Before ten o’clock I was in the oak parlour. She came to 
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me. As she entered the room, her pallor, her swollen eyelids and 
the misery in her eyes wrung my heart as even that night of agony 
had not done. I literally could not speak. I held out my hands. 

Would she reproach me for coming to her again, for forcing upon 
her a second time the anguish of parting ? 

She did not. She laid her hands in mine, and said: 

“T am thankful you have come; do you know, I think I am 
going mad? Don’t let me go mad, Jasper.” 

The look in her eyes underlined her words. . 

I stammered something and kissed her hands. I was with her 
again, and joy fought again with grief. 

“TI must tell someone. If I am mad, don’t lock me up. Take 
care of me, won’t you ?” 

Would I not? 

“ Understand,” she went on, “it was not a dream. I was wide 
awake, thinking of you. The waits had not long gone, and I——I 
was looking at your likeness. I was not asleep.” 

I shivered as I held her fast. 

** As heaven sees us, I did not dream it. I heard a mass sung, 
and, Jasper, it was a mass for the dead. I followed the office. You 
are not a Catholic, but I thought, I feared, oh, I don’t know what I 
thought. I am thankful there is nothing wrong with you.” 

I felt a sudden certainty, and complete sense of power possessed 
me. Now, in this her moment of weakness, while she was so com- 
pletely under th: influence of a strong emotion, I could and would 
save her from Benoliel, and myself from life-long pain. 

*“* Kate,” I said, “I believe it is a warning.. You shall not marry 
this man. You shall marry me, and none other.” 

She leaned her head against my shoulder; she seemed to have 
forgotten her father and all the reasons for her marriage with 
Benoliel. 

*“ You don’t think I’m mad? No? Then take care of me; take 
me away; I feel safe with you.” 

Thus all obstacles vanished in less time than the length of a lover’s 
kiss. I dared not stop to consider the coincidence of supernatural 
warning—nor what it might mean. Face to face with crowned hope, 
I am proud to remember that common sense held her own. The 
room in which we were had a French window. I fetched her garden 
hat and a shawl from the hall, and we went on through the still, 
white garden. We did not meet a soul. When we reached my 
father’s garden I took her in by the back way, to the summer-house, 
and left her, though I was half afraid to leave her while I went into 
the house. I snatched my violin and cheque book, took all my 
spare money, scrawled a line to my father and rejoined her. 

Still no one had seen us. 

We walked to a station five miles away ; and by the time Benoliel 
would reach the church, I was leaving Doctors’ Commons with a 
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special licence in my pocket. Two hours later Kate was my wife 
and we were quietly and prosaically eating our wedding breakfast in 
the dining-room of the Grand Hotel. 

“ And where shall we go?” I said. 

“JT don’t know,” she answered, smiling; ‘“ you have not much 
money, have you ?” 

“Oh dear me, yes. I’m not rich, but I’m not absolutely a church 
mouse.” 

“Could we go to Devonshire?” she asked, twisting her new ring 
round and round. 

“ Devonshire! Why that is where —— ” 

“ Yes, I know: Benoliel arranged to go there. Jasper, I am afraid 
of Benoliel.” 

“ Then why - 

“Foolish person,” she answered. ‘“ Do you think that Benolie) 
will be likely to go to Devonshire ow ?” 

We went to Devonshire—I had had a small legacy a few months 
earlier, and I did not permit money cares to trouble my new and 
beautiful happiness. My only fear was that she would be saddened 
by thoughts of her father; but I am thankful to remember that in 
those first days she, too, was happy—so happy that there seemed to 
be hardly room in her mind for any thought but of me. And every 
hour of every day I said to my soul : 

“ But for that portent, whatever it boded, she might have been not 
my wife but his.” 

The first four or five days of our marriage are flowers that memory 
keeps always fresh. Kate’s face had recovered its wild-rose bloom, and 
she laughed and sang and jested and enjoyed all our little daily 
adventures with the fullest, freest-hearted gaiety. Then I committed 
the supreme imbecility of my life—one of those acts of folly on which 
one looks back all one’s life with a half stamp and the unanswerable 
question: ‘‘ How on earth could I have been such a fool?” 

We were sitting ina little sitting-room, hideous in intention, but 
redeemed by blazing fire and the fact that two were there, sitting hand 
in hand, gazing into the fire and talking of their future and of their 
love. There was nothing to trouble us; no one had discovered our 
whereabouts, and my wife’s fear of Benoliel’s revenge seemed to have 
dissolved before the flame of our happiness. 

And as we sat there, peaceful and untroubled, the imp of the 
perverse jogged my elbow, as, alas, he does so often, and I was 
moved to tell my wife that I, too, had heard that unearthly midnight 
music. That her hearing of it was not, as she had grown to think, 
a mere nightmare—a strange dream—but something more strange, 
more significant. I told her how I had heard the mass for the dead, 
and all the tale of that night. She listened silently, and I thought 
her strangely indifferent. When I had finished, she took her hand 
from mine and covered her face. 
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“T believe it was a warning to us to flee temptation. 
never to have married. Oh, my poor father! ” 

Her tone was one I had never heard before. Its hopeless misery 
appalled me. And justly. For no arguments, no entreaties, no 
caresses, could win my wife back to the mood of an hour before. 

She tried to be cheerful, but her gaiety was forced, and her 
laughter stung my heart. 

She spoke no more about the music, and when I tried to reason 
with her about it she smiled a weary little smile, and said : 

“T cannot be happy. I will not be happy. It is wrong. I have 
been very selfish and wicked. You think me very idiotic, I know, but 
I believe there is a curse on us. We shall never be happy again.” 

** Don’t you love me any more ?” I asked like a fool. 

* Love you?” She only repeated my words, but I was satisfied 
on that score. But those were miserable days. We loved each 
other passionately, yet our hours were spent like those of lovers on 
the eve of a parting. Long, long silences took the place of foolish 
little jokes and childish talk which happy lovers know. And more 
than once, waking in the night, I heard my wife sobbing, and feigned 
sleep, with the bitter knowledge that I had no power to comfort her. 
I knew that the thought of her father was with her always, and that her 
anxiety about him grew, day by day. I wore myself out in trying to 
think of some way to divert her thoughts from him. I could not, 
indeed, pay his debts, but I could have him to live with us, a much 
greater sacrifice ; and having a good connection, both as a musician 
and composer, I did not doubt that I could support her and him in 
comfort. 

But Kate had made up her mind that thé disgrace of bankruptcy 
would break her father’s heart; and my Kate is not easy to convince 
or persuade. 

At Torquay it occurred to me that perhaps it would be well for her 
to see a priest. True, Father Fabian had counselled her to marry 
Benoliel, but I could hardly believe that another priest would advise 
a girl to marry a bad man, whom she did not love, for the sake of any 
worldly gain whatsoever. 

She received the suggestion with favour, but without enthusiasm, 
and we sought out a Catholic church to make enquiries. As we 
opened the outer door of the church we heard music, and as we stood 
in the entrance and I laid my hand on the heavy inner door, my 
other hand was caught by Kate. 

‘* Jasper,” she whispered, “it is the same !” 

Some person opening the door behind us compelled us to move 
forward. In another moment we stood in the dusky church—stood 
hand in hand in dim daylight, listening to the same music that each 
had heard in the lonely night on the eve of our wedding. 

I put my arm round my wife and drew her back. 

“Come away, my darling,” I whispered ; “it is a funeral service.” 


We ought 
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She turned her eyes on me. ‘I must understand, I must see who 
it is. I shall go mad if you take me away now. I cannot bear any 
more.” 

We walked up the aisle, and placed ourselves as near as possible to 
the spot where the coffin lay, covered with flowers and with tapers 
burning about it. And we heard that music again, every note of it 
the same that each had heard before. And when the service was 
over, I whispered to the sacristan ; 

“Whose music was that ?” 

“ Our organist’s,” he answered, “ it is the first time they’ve had it. 
Fine, wasn’t it ?” 

“ Who is the——-who was——who is being buried ? ” 

“ A foreign gentleman, sir; they do say as his lady as was to be 
gave him the slip on his wedding day, and he’d given her father 
thousands they say, if the truth was known.” 

“ But what was he doing here?” 

“Well, that’s the curious part, sir. To show his independence, 
what does he do but go the same tour he’d planned for his 
wedding trip. And there was a railway accident, and him and every- 
one in his carriage killed in a twinkling, so to speak. Lucky for the 
young lady she was off with somebody else.” 

The sacristan laughed softly to himself, Kate’s fingers gripped my 
arm. ‘What was his name?” she asked. I would not have asked: 
I did not wish to hear it. 

“ Benoliel,” said the sacristan. ‘Curious name and curious tale. 
Everyone’s talking of it.” 

Everyone had something else to talk of when it was found that 
Benoliel’s pride, which had permitted him to buy a wife, had shrunk 
from reclaiming the purchase money when the purchase was lost to 
him. And to the man who had been willing to sell his daughter, the 
retention of her price seemed perfectly natural. 

From the moment when she heard Benoliel’s name on the sacris- 
tan’s lips, all Kate’s gaiety and happiness returned. She loved me, 
and she hated Benoliel. She was married to me, and he was dead ; 
and his death was far more of a shock to me than to her. Women 
are curiously kind and curiously cruel. And she never could see 
why her father should not have kept the money. It is noteworthy 
that women, even the cleverest and the best of them, have no percep- 
tion of what men mean by honour. 

How do I account for the music? My good critic, my business 
is to tell my story—not to account for it. 

And dolI not pity Benoliel? Yes. I can afford, now, to pity 
most men, alive or dead. 

E. NESBIT. 



























































SPRING SONG. 


Wuat are the birds so busy discussing 
Whilst hopping about, 

Or whilst fluttering in hedges and bushes 
Just ready to sprout ? 


Is it all a perpetual wooing 
These first days of Spring ? 

Are they only the love-songs of suitors 
The little birds sing ? 


Happy creatures, to pour out your passion 
Unheeding restraint ! 

Or unhappy—what comfort to utter 
Aloud your complaint ! 


Yet it seems that such tender entreaty 
Can scarce be in vain; 

That rejection must only be asking 
Sweet pleading again. 


And the pleading successful, the chirping 
Goes on as before; 

The new bridal home must be chosen, 
The wooing once o’er. 

Oh, the glad time of pairing and building 
No wonder the grove 

Is alive with the joyous commotion 
Of work and of love. 


And no wonder the trees in the garden 
Burst laughing to flow’r, 

For all nature has caught the infection 
Of Spring’s magic hour. 

And is planning for future completicn— 
For fledgling in nest ; 

For the full store of fruit to be gathered 
To Autumn’s proud breast. 


Is still budding, and smiling, and singing, 
In youthful delight, 

While unconsciously heaping up treasure 
For days out of sight. 


For the love makes the work seem but pastime : 
In forming a home, 

Who e’er thinks of posterity’s welfare 
In ages to come ? 


So the wooing, and building, and brooding 
Have no such alloy 

As a definite use in the doing 
To temper their joy. 

And the blossoms that bask in the sunshine 
So wanton and fair, 

For the apples that wait on their beauty 
Have never a care. 


Ah, well, let the gay jubilee echo 
From valley to hill ; 

In the Autumn, though rich the abundance, 
The music is still. 











EmMA RHODES. 
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Rk, TAYLOK, 


‘*Ts ONE PERMITTED TO SMOKE HERE?” HE ASKED. 








